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THE COTTON CROP OF 1908. 


The Bureau of the Census has published its March can- 
vass of cotton ginned and to be ginned that was grown in 
1908, to the effect that the size of the harvested crop is 
estimated at 13,073,871 bales, of an average gross weight 
of 505.8 pounds. As our readers recollect, this was ap- 
proximately our estimate—not less than 13,000,000 bales— 
made last October of the crop in prospect. To this growth 
should be added the bureau’s estimate of 334,970 bales of 
linters, making the total amount of cotton ginned from the 
1908 growth 13,408,841, against 11,325,882 bales from that 
of 1907. Reduced to a common basis of 500 pounds per 
bale the crop of the 1908 growth was 13,563,942 bales; of 
the 1907 growth, 11,375,461 bales, and of the 1906 growth, 
13,595,498 bales, which latter was next to the largest in 
the history of cotton planting, being exceeded by 55.000 
bales in that of 1904. The growth of 1908, which is to be 
counted in the commercial crop of the current season, is 
remarkable for its excellent spinning qualities and general 
cleanliness, thus bringing it into strong contrast with that 
of 1906 which was poor in quality and grade, and de- 
preciated in value by a large proportion of tinges, unsound 
staple, ete., causing an extraordinary amount of waste in 
manufacturing. Measured by its yarn producing qualities, 
the growth of 1908 may entitle it to the distinction of be- 
ing more prolific than any of its predecessors. 

Because of its superior spinning qualities, the 1908 crop 
early became attractive to manufacturers here and abroad 
with the consequence that larger purchases have been made 
in anticipation of wants further into the future than has 
customarily been the case in previous years, making it 
particularly notable when curtailment of miii production 
and less consumption is taken into account by reason of 
trade depression. Both Northern and Southern spinners 
have been free buyers of this season’s cotton, especialiy 
the Northern, considering their consumptive wants. Ameri- 
can spinners, thus far, have bought more than 900,000 bales 
in excess of what they did a year ago. The result is that 
there was on the first of March in the hands of our domestic 
manufacturers 1,844,922 bales, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, or nearly twenty weeks’ supply for normal con- 
sumption. The unusually large takings of spinners is 
further seen in the fact that notwithstanding the rapid 
marketing of cotton since the opening of the season— 
nearly 87 per cent. of the prospective crop having already 
come into sight—the visible supply is less than it was last 
year at this time when the crop was two million bales less. 

There is very little cotton remaining in the hands of 
producers—only 326,737 bales on March 1—the balance of 
the crop being chiefly in the hands of manufacturers, and 
in the possession of warehouses and compresses. Some por- 
tion, of course, is always in the hands. of transportation 
companies and in those of outside holders—774,000 bales, 
March 1. Since the opening of the season on September 1, 
our manufacturers have added to their stocks in hand over 
1,200,000 bales, or enough to place them in a good position 
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to take advantage of the course of trade for the rest of 
the cotton year. Considering the amount of cotton that is 
available for spinning till the advent of the new crop, and 
the unsatisfactory condition of trade that induces a re- 
trenchment in mill operations, the prospect of prices better 
than those now prevailing is not encouraging to those in- 
terested in the profits of cotton culture. 

It would be almost contrary to the natural order of 
things, allowing for the comparative unremunerativeness 
of raising cotton, for planters to increase their acreage for 
cotton this spring. We hear of a general disposition on the 
part of farmers to follow a course of planting fewer acres 
with cotton, this year, and it is to be hoped, for their own 
good, that facts will conform to it. Cotton growing, as a 
good business proposition, is by no means a vocation with- 
out a lucrative reward, if it is only properly conducted 
with the same degree of judgment that is given to other 
lines of occupations that are crowned with success. But 
it can not become lucrative on a satisfactory basis, if 
ignorance is to govern its operations, as is too often the 
ease to-day. Yet under the best of circumstances the 
raising of cotton should not control the employment of the 
farmer to the neglect of other crops and farming avoca- 
tions that are appropriate for the soil, climate and needs 
of the estate. The successful planter is one who can market 
a bale to the acre crop. It can be done, but it will never 
be the average yield throughout the cotton belt. 


THE HOME MARKET IS PREFERABLE TO THE 
FOREIGN ONE. 

There are none more appreciative or cognizant of the 
immense significance of a large and progressive foreign 
commerce to this country than ourselves, and especially so 
as it pertains to an export trade in manufactured as well 
as in agricultural products. But while this is truly so, we 
should be remiss in our obligations to the internal welfare 
and advancement of a mighty citizenship of a virile people, 
if we were to depreciate the greater opportunities and mo- 
mentousness that lie within our own territorial realm waiting 
to be inspired and developed. It is with genuine pride 
that we ean turn to an annual export trade in American 
products of nearly two billion dollars in value or over $21 
per capita of population, of which 27 per cent. represenis 
manufactures ready for immediate use. An analysis, how- 
ever, of the latter reveals the significant fact that they con- 
sist chiefly of articles in which the cost of labor 1s relatively 
small or in which inventive ingenuity is a desideratum of 
consequence. It appears that one-sixth of these exports 
consists of mineral oils, one-sixteenth of agricultural im- 
plements, nearly one-third of metal-working machinery, 
electrical devices, steam engines, tools, ete., and about one- 
sixteenth of textile goods, mostly those of cotton. Not- 
withstanding we are exporting, yearly, half a billion dol- 
lars worth of manufactured products ready for consump- 
tion, we are sending abroad no more than one-twenty-fifth 
of what we make, that is, we find a use for our own pur- 
poses for $96 of our completed manufactures out of every 
$100 worth that are made. This being the case it concerns 
us, as a people, to be more solicitous for the $96 that 
ministers to our well-being and enrichment as_ entering 
into our domestic. trade, than for the $4.00 that contribute 
only in part to our commercial gratification. It is not the 


small loaf that we are indifferent to or inappreciative of, 
but it is the large loaf that we chiefly prize as supplying 
the industrial sustenance that we crave. 
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A great deal is being written and spoken concerning 
our export trade in manufactures, as though it should re- 
ceive paramount consideration in contradistinction to our 
home trade. Let our foreign commerce receive its full 
share of attention and promotion as an essential factor in 
out national life, but do not undervalue or forget the in- 
ternal commerce that exists or is ready for fructification at 
our very door if properly encouraged by wise laws of na- 
tion and state. Earnest advocates of a policy for extending 
our export trade in manufactured products by means of 
commercial treaties or lenient laws, though prejudicial they 
may be to domestic industries under a high standard of 
social living, refer with much frequency to the commercial 
policy of Germany which exports twice the value of manu- 
factured articles than the United States, though having 
but little more than two-thirds of the population of the 
latter and less than one-fourteenth of its territorial area. 
These declare that “it is her foreign markets that give 
Germany her industrial prosperity; indeed it is her foreign 
markets which enable Germany to live.’ The commercial 
policy that is being pursued by Germany, and it may be 
said by other European countries, is the only one that can 
be followed under the conditions which control their exist- 
ence. But the same policy can not be made economically ap- 
plicable to the conditions prevailing in the United States 
with its social requirements, as exhibited in tne manner of 
living -among the people, and its immense opportunities 
that are being unfolded and utilized with a rapidity and 
stupendousness with which its industrial enterprises can 
searcely keep pace. The United States is equal in area 
to fourteen German empires, and free trade exists among 
the people of this vast realm, living under like institutions, 
experiencing like aspirations, and possessed with like wants 
and social environments. Germany has a population of 
290.4 per square mile against 28.7 for the United States— 
ten times greater density. The labor and activities of this 
comparatively dense population are forced by necessity to 
find an outlet for its productive energy through channels 
leading to markets that stand in need of it and can absorb 
it. The position of the United States is different, in that 
it has a homogeneous existence, commercially, industrially, 
and socially, and, what is of more importance, it has an 
absorbing power far in excess of that of any other nation. 

Measured by the purchasing and consuming power of 
the people of the United States, the population of this 
country is twice as large as that of the Chinese empire; or 
not much less than the entire population of Asia. Viewed 
in this light or from this point of observation the marvellous 
significance of the American market is apparent, and its 
preservation for American manufactures is worthy of the, 
keenest consideration on the part of legislators when any 
proposition of reciprocity or compromise is being urged 
or discussed, which may lead to the modification of customs 
laws to the detriment of domestic industrial efforts. 

More of everything upon which livelihood depends is 
consumed by the American people than by any others in the 
world. For instance, the people of this country consume 
thirty pounds of cotton per capita., in the form of manu- 
factures. No other people approach such an amount. 
It is, in a sense, beyond comparison. The people of British 
India consume only 3.5 pounds, per capita, ineluding the 
quantity imported in the form of yarns and fabrics added 
to the domestic product for local consumption. Measured 
by the amount of cotton goods used, per capita, the popu- 
lation of the United States, as an industrial and economic 
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factor in the commerce of the world, is of two and a half 
times more importance than that of all Asiatic India. 


Many do not seem to realize the immensity of our own 
domestic market and its great possiblities, far in excess 
of what can be secured abroad under the most favorable 
cireumstances. There are too many who are unconsciously, 
no doubt, willing to barter away our markets for our own 
domestic manufactures in consideration of obtaining some 
supposed reciprocal advantage by permitting the freer 
entrance of foreign goods to compete with those’ of our 
home production. “Serve yourself, if you be well served, 
is an excellent adage,’ applies to a nation as well as it did 
to Miles Standish in his courtship. The policy of congress 
in its dealings with questions affecting the trade of this 
country, both internal and external, should be so directed 
as to serve well and first the industrial pursuits of our 
people for their-own mutual advantage. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 


At present writing, the customs tariff as revised by the 
committee on ways and means of the national congress is 
before the house of representatives for discussion. So far 
vs the schedules reiating to textiles are concerned, there 
has been, as a rule a marking up instead of a marking down 
of the rates, indicating more of a readjustment than a 
revision downward. At the best, the bill that has been 
introduced can not be considered other than tentative, and 
it may be said with every assurance that it will receive 
many amendments, even by its friends in the house and 
senate, before it passes congress and becomes enacted as a 
law. Such has been the fate of many of its predecessors, 
and it can searcely be expected to be an exception. As has 
been the case with previous tariff bills the senate will modify 
its provisions very materially and bring it into shape for 
final adoption. The house proposes but the senate dis- 
poses, notwithstanding its revenue features, which con- 
structively, must have their initiation in the former body. 

The bill as launched is a thoroughly protective measure, 
and there is no apparent possibility of its being shorn 
of this characteristic during any period of its career. No 
complaint ean be entered against it by manufacturers of 
cotton as furnishing insufficient protection to preclude all 
branches of the industry from standing up, most effectually 
against foreign trade aggression of the most pronounced 
type. The rates of duty as now proposed are practically 
prohibitive against the importation of every description of 
cotton manufacture that America mafufacturers are willing 
to undertake to produce. Under such an act, there is no 
reason why the cotton manufacturing industry in all of its 
present and possible aspects, should not be able to easily 
defy foreign encroachment upon the American market, 
except for goods that are not made here. American manu- 
facturers have their home market to themselves, and are 
thus left to fight it out among themselves for existence, 
and this competition is the consumers’ salvation against 
monopolistie oppression in the way of unreasonable prices. 
The rates of duty that have been proposed may be no 
higher than necessary for the needs of the industry; but 
even assuming this to be the case, the effect upon prices 
on the domestie article will be nil or scarcely noticeable, 
as the 1897 tariff has proved itself as highly protective as 
the one now being debated, except on the very finest counts 
of yarn above No. 200. As a matter of fact, very little— 
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less than 3,000 pouunds—cotton yarns are imported as 
fine as 200s. 


The bill suggests no changes in the wording of the cot- 
ton cloth paragraphs, more than an addition to the para- 
graph defining the meaning of the term “cotton cloth,” 
and the term “thread” or “threads,” for the purpose of 
counting and determining the classification of cloth for 
fixing the rate of duty. This addendum is the most vital 
modification proposed, and its effect is to advance the rates 
of duty on cloth especially that made from two or more 
ply yarn. Under the present law, very little cloth is im- 
ported finer than 200 threads per square inch. in which 
all threads, whether one, two or more ply, are counted as 
singles for tariff classification. It would seem from this 
that there is no special need for this great advance in the 
tax on imports. This form of increasing the duty on cot- 
ton cloth will have little or no effect on imports, as, already, 
they are too small to have any serious affect on the in- 
dustry. 


The knit goods manufacturers are well treated in the 
new bill, especially those producing stockings, hose, etc. 
No change is proposed on knit underwear, but on stockings, 
ete., an advance in rates has been made of fully 40 per 
cent. on goods valued at $2.00 or less per dozen pairs; on 
those valued between $2.00 and $3.00 per dozen pairs the 
advance is 25 per cent.; on those valued above $3.00 per 
dozen pairs no advance is suggested. The principal com- 
petition the American hosiery manufacturer has with for- 
eign goods are those under $2.00 per dozen pairs, of which 
about 5,000,000 dozen pairs are annually imported. This 
additional protection is needed and should stand in the final 
framing of the act. 


Adequate protection to our manufacturers by means of 
a customs tariff is very generally recognized by people and 
legislators regardless of party affiliations. Both of the 
great parties agree upon this principle as a broad proposi- 
tion, though differences may exist as to the degree of its 
application. This is especially the case with those who 
are more or less directly dependent on the welfare of the 
manufacturing industry—the investor, the employe, and 
their dependents. There are no free traders, enough to 
speak of in the country, not even those who believe in a 
revenue tariff only. Protection to American industry 
against the comparatively low labor cost of Europe and 
elsewhere is the watchword in all legislative acts, from 
whatever source they may be suggested. The principle of 
protection, as expressed in a tariff on foreign commodities, 
is as nearly non-partisan to-day as it is practically possible. 
This is to be observed in the protests of Democratic mem- 
bers of congress against the act of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee on ways and means in lowering the 
rates of duty on lumber and manufactures of iron and 
steel, and obliterating those on iron ore and cattle hides. 
These Democrats, who, as a component part of a party or- 
ganization, are presumed to be for a revenue tariff, are 
from constituencies in the South and West—Alabama, 
Tennessee, Texas and the middle West—engaged in occupa- 
tions that are affected by the status of these products in 
competition with those of foreign countries. It would not 


be the strangest thing in the world to see the Demoeratie 
party reach out for the banner of protection and its willing 
delivery by the Republican party, which, in New Englai.d, 
for example, is liberally disposed toward extending our 
foreign ecommerce on some basis of reciprocity, if need be, 
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though it may involve material concessions in the imposts 
on foreign goods. One thing is clear, there is a good deal 
of independent thinking and acting on the part of the peo- 
ple, and each man or community is going to study its own 
material interests regardless of any political party dictum. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MANUFACTURERS IN FAVOR 
OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


A representative gathering of Southern cotton manu- 
facturers was held in Atlanta last month, as noted elsewhere 
in this issue, to discuss the tariff situation in so far as it 
may relate to the classification and rates of duty applicabie 
to imports of foreign yarns and cloth. There was no dis- 
senting voice to the principle of protection that should be 
extended to all manufactures of cotton—coarse as well as 
fine. 

The position of the cotton manufacturing industry in 
this country in relation to that existing in Europe is too 
evident and unequivocal to permit one from reaching any 
other conclusion than that demanding tariff protection from 
foreign encroachment upon our home market in unequal 
competition with the products of domestic manufacture. 
Though Southern manufacturers may not stand in such ur- 
gent need of tariff protection as do those in New England, 
they are not invulnerable to the commercial assaults of 
foreign competitors, and even if they were independent of 
the latter and stood in no fear of them, they should stiil 
make their views known, as they have done, most decisively 
in favor of the principle of adequate protection to the fine 
manufactures of the North and the increasing ones of the 
South, in which the high cost of skill labor is a factor of 
first consequence. While some of the cotton cloths of the 
South can compete successfully in foreign markets with 
those made by European mills, they are, after all, made in 
no great quantity, and these wherein the cost is small in 
labor and chiefly in that of the raw material which can be 
obtained on more favorable terms than those vouchsafed 
to foreign mills. The average make of cotton goods, 
whether cloth or yarn, manufactured in the South demands 
for the existence of the industry a protective tariff to the 
extent, at least, of one-fifth of a cent per number per 
pound on all numbers exceeding No. 15, and up to and in- 
eluding No. 30, the average Southern production lying be- 
tween these numbers; and an equivalent of 25 per centum 
on cloth, the same as is provided in the tariff bill reported 
by the house committee on ways and means. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MANUFACTURERS MEET. 





Tue PRESENT TARIFF ON COTTON MANUFACTURES BELIEVED 
TO BE AN EquiTaBLeE Measure. A UNIFORM SALE 
CONTRACT BETWEEN THE MANUFACTURER 
AND Buyer Is URGED. 





A number of prominent and public-spirited cotton 
manufacturers of the South met in Atlanta, March 16, at 
the Piedmont Hotel, to consider the question of the pro- 
posed revision of the customs tariff, in its relation to the 
cotton manufactures of the South, and that of a uniform 
sale contract for goods, as suggested by the two national 
associations of cotton manufacturers, as fully alluded to 
elsewhere in this issue under the title of “Standard Specifi- 
eations for Staple Gray Goods.” 
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Those present at the meeting were unanimously in favor 
of the tariff remaining as it is, without change, as an 
equitable protection measure for the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the South. A uniform sale contract was be- 
lieved to be of great importance to the trade, if made with 
a just regard to the rightful claims of both manufacturer 
and buyer. ; 

The meeting was presided over by T. H. Rennie, of the 
Pell City Manufacturing Co., Pell City, Ala. 

The -resolutions on the revision of the tariff were as 
follows: 

“1. In the present revision ot the tariff by congress 
nothing should be done that would injure or retard the 
development of textile industries in these States. 

“2. The existing relative position as between the dif- 
ferent sections of our country shall be preserved. 

“3. Each State organization immediately appoint a 
committee not exceeding three to fully represent it, and 
who shall attend at Washington on eall of the chairman of 
this meeting. 

“4. The present movement to revise the tariff is now 
injuring ‘all lines of business, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the action taken shall be completed as 
promptly as possible. 

“5. We urge upon each separate State organization the 
importance of taking action and making recommendation 
on the subject of a tariff commission.” 

In regard to a uniform sale contract the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, abuses have crept into the textile business 
in that unserupulous buyers have, at times, attempted to 
unfairly take advantage of a declining market to cancel 
orders, it is therefore 

“Resolved, That we indorse the movement to effect a 
uniform sale contract, and that all manufacturers be urged 
to make replies to the circular letter sent out by the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





CORPORATION (CREDIT. PRIVILEGE OF 


STOCKHOLDERS. 


Mint INSPECTORS. 





An cet has been passed by the legislature of South Caro- 
lina, providing for two inspectors, who are to work under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of Labor and Immi- 
gration. The act maps out the work to be done, and it is 
stated that it will require all their time to do it properly. 

Another bill affecting mill companies has been ratified, 
prohibiting the use of the credit of any corporation by any 
individual officers, ete. 

Another new law has been passed, known as the Kurtz 
Smith act, under the terms of which any mill stockholder 
can, upon written request, secure a complete financial state- 
ment of the condition of the company. The law is de- 
signed to meet numerous complaints of inability to secure 
such statements. However, the new law does not make it 
obligatory that a list of all creditors shall be furnished, or 
that such affairs of the company as should not be given out 
to indisereet and meddlesome stockholders shall be furnished. 


Seventy-four per cent. of the textile manufacturers 
in North Carolina favor compulsory school law, 14 per cent. 
oppose it, and 12 per cent. express no opinion upon the 
question. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANU- 
FACTURERS. ~ 


THe ANNUAL MEETING APRIL 28-29. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers has 
decided to hold its annual meeting at Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 28 and 29. The sessions 
will be held at Mechanics Building on Huntington Avenue. 

Great interest is anticipated in the forthcoming report 
of the committee on the “Standard Specifications on Plain 
Gray Goods,” which committee submitted a preliminary 
report at the meeting held at Saratoga Springs last Sep- 
tember. 

Among other subjects which are expected are, Trans- 
portation for Mill Yards, Cotton, Futures on the New York 
and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, Commutator Grinding, 
Air Conditioning for Cotton Mills, Finishing and Bleaching, 
Loom Improvements, Losses in Cotton Due to Moisture and 
Other Causes, Additional Top Strippers on Revolving Flat 
Cards, Scientific Methods ‘in Warp Sizing, Automatic 
Looms, Economy in Steam Generation, Cotton Fibre Sub- 
stance and Its Properties, Advantages of Variable Speeds 
for Ring Spinning and Later Forms of Spindles. 

The association has received an invitation to send a 
number of delegates to attend the*sixth international con- 
gress of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, which will be 
held at Milan, Italy, on the 17th and 19th of next May. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR STAPLE GRAY GOODS. 
The committee on “standard specifications on staple 


gray goods,” referred to above, has sent to the members of . 


the two cotton manufacturers’ associations,—the National 
and the American,—a copy of tentative specifications cov- 
ering the features of width, count and weight, that it is 
ready to recommend for adoption, which may be used in all 
transactions involving purchase and sale of staple gray 
goods by contracts and by sale notes. 

These specifications are as follows: 

WwrtH.—The width shall not vary anywhere by more 
than 34 of an inch below the stipulated width, nor more 
than 34 of an inch above. The width shall not be uni- 
formly less than the stipulated width, but must, at least in 
some places in each piece, be equal to, or greater than, the 
stipulated width. 

Warp Count.—Except within four inches of the selv- 
age, the number of warp threads per inch shall not vary 
anywhere by more than one thread per inch below the 
stipulated count, nor by more than two threads per inch 
above. The number of threads per inch shall not run be- 
low the stipulated count throughout the piece, but must, 
at least in some places in each piece, be equal to, or more 
than, the stipulated count. 

Fituing Count.—The number of threads in the filling, 
or weft, shall not vary anywhere by more than three 
threads per inch below the stipulated count, nor by more 
than six above. In the case of satteens, however, when 
the count of filling exceeds the count of the warp, the allow- 
ance for variation above specified shall be increased by the 
same percentage that the filling count exceeds that of the 
warp count. In any case, the filling count per inch shall 
not run below the stipulated count throughout the piece, 
but must, at least in some. places in each piece, equal, or 
be more than, the stipulated count. 

WeicutT.—Goods shall not vary from the stipulated 
weight on either side by more than 3 per cent. in any one 
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piece, or 14 per cent. in the average of any bale or roll. 
In case of controversy regarding the weight of goods, de- 
cision shall be based on goods which have been exposed for 
twenty-four hours to a temperature of 80 degrees F. and a 
humidity of 70 per cent. : 

The word piece, as used above, refers to a length of 
about 50 yards. 

COMMENTS ON COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In commenting upon the recommendation of this com- 
mittee, the following communication has appeared in the 
“Journal of Commerce,” New York. 

“A practice has grown up in the past few years of 
selling certain constructions of cloths by the count per inch 
regardless of what the threads in the full width should be. 
The count per inch should indicate a certain number, of 
threads in the warp and filling, either in a limited area or 
in any spot on which a glass may be placed. But it has 
come to be an aecepted fact with many users of gray cloths 
that if the weights are reasonably accurate, and if the fin- 
ish desired is secured, the count itself means little. Un- 
fortunately, it did mean a great deal when a showdown was 
threatened last year, and rather than to submit to a test of 
cloths many manufacturers accepted cancellations. 

“An ordinary 4-yard 56x60 sheeting calls for 2,016 
threads in the ‘warp, but many so-called 56x60s contain 
much less than 2,000 threads and are fully acceptable to 
buyers. 

“Some years ago the buyers of staple standard prints 
insisted that three should be 1,972 threads in the warp and 
equally as many threads in 28 inches of the length of the 
cloth, in the filling. Nowadays, there are thousands of 
yards of so-called standard 28-inch 64x64s made and sold 
that count as low as 1,760 threads in the warp. The stand- 
ard 384-inch 64x64s, used by printers, converters, bleachers 
and others, should contain 2,464 threads in the warp, yet 
there are many goods being delivered that contain much less 
than 2,450 threads. 

“At first glance this practice might seem like a plain 
evasion of contract obligations, as the cloths are sold un- 
der clauses in sale notes calling for 56x60s, 64x64s and so 
on. But in a great many cases buyers have come to recog- 
nize special values in certain cloths called nominally 56x60s 
or 64 squares, made by certain mills, and are quite content 
to accept them without count or without question. The ex- 
planation is that many mills sacrifice threads in the warp 
so that they may use a heavier filling, not only bringing 
up the weight of the cloth to the required specifications, 
but also providing a cover for the cloth that results in a 
smoother face. 

“The mill making a straight 56x60 4-yard sheeting can 
not secure as good a cover on its cloth as the mill making 
a cloth counting 54 or 55 threads an inch in the warp and 
using a coarser and heavier filling that will make a smoother 
faced fabric. 

“Even if the new contract specifications suggested by 
the cotton manufacturers’ association were adopted it is 
very doubtful if they would be fully accepted for a long 
time because of the peculiar conditions surrounding the 
purchases now made by certain users of cloths. There are 
many converters who are more interested in the finish of 
their fabrics as having an effect on their sale than they are 
in the technical details of their construction. It was only 
when eancellations were forced -by threats of exposing the 
actual deliveries on contracts that manufacturers woke up 
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to the dangers ahead of them in delivering something that 
pleased the customer but did not strictly comply with the 
terms of the sale notes. 

“There are many printers who have been taking low 
count goods for years knowing them to be low count in the 
warp, but thoroughly satisfied with them because of the fin- 
ish obtainable on the goods in consequence of the heavier 
filling yarns used. 

“Some mills used to add a few threads to the warps for 
the sake of having a better selvage and giving full count 
at any point in the width of the fabric, but that day has 
long since passed. Nowadays no one expects a cloth to 
show full count within a few inches of the selvage because 
in that space the reed is so made that there will be ample 
allowance made for the selvage threads. This explains 
why the National Cotton Manufacturers’ Association uses 
the expression: ‘Except within four inches of the sel- 
vage’ in specifying how the warp count should be made.” 





EXPLANATORY ADDENDUM BY COMMITTEE ON SPECIFICATIONS. 





Since the committee made its tentative recommendations 
as above, it has issued a comprehensive explanation of 
their purport as follows: 

“Up to the present time, in this country, there has been 
no law, trade rule, or even custom, that has defined the 
trade meanings of the three simple specifications (width, 
count and weight) by which staple gray goods are usually 
described. Every practical man knows that goods can 
not be made so that they will be, in every particular, exactly 
according to those three nominal specifications, and that 
there will be variations therefrom. This committee has 
been asked to help establish some standard limits of varia- 
tion from these three general descriptions that may be 
used in the ease of ordinary transactions as a basis for 
determining what is good delivery. 

“Perhaps the use of the word ‘specifications,’ as applied 
to the name of our work, has been misunderstood, this 
being a term not much used in the cotton goods trade. By 
it, we mean simply a determination of allowable variations 
from the ordinary nominal designations of width, count 
and weight, and so drawn as to be perfectly practicable 
and fair to the manufacturer on the one hand, and to the 
buyer or consumer on the other. The problem involves 
only practical or manufacturing points, and no direct legal 
points whatever. When a man builds a house, he usually 
takes care to see first, that his plans and specifications 
deseribe as clearly as possible what he wants built; then, 
through a contract, he turns them over to the builder to 
execute. The work of this committee is simply to provide 
clearness of specifications for those who wish to contract, 
i. e., to manufacture, to sell, and to buy. In the very 
nature of things, there can be nothing obligatory about the 
use of our ‘specifications.’ Its use must be permissive in 
each case, except as custom may demand it. 

“Some think that present conditions are plenty good 
enough. Some even think it is a mistake to discuss such 
details in public. Some would prefer to take their chances 
in the present state of uncertainty, than to have things 
made clear. It is only by an intelligent understanding of 
the tools which one is working that one ean work satisfactor- 
ily. The better the understanding between manufacturers, 
selling agents, brokers, and buyers, in regard to the mater- 
ial they are trading in, the better can each one perform 
his part of a transaction, and the more easily will trade 
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in general move. We are by no means the first country 
to attempt improvement in this direction. Austria has trade 
regulations in force on all of the points mentioned, and 
on others, some of-the other countries of Europe have 
pretty definite commercial customs. The statement that 
we have neither will. probably be combatted by some, but 
it is a fact. Herein, then, the committee finds reason enough 
for its existence. 

“There is nothing in the committee’s work to require 
drastic changes in the forms of sales notes now in use, 
in fact, not any changes at all. The ‘specifications’ are 
simply a set of rules to determine more clearly what is 
meant in the trade by the nominal width, count and weight, 
stated on such sales notes, or to form a basis for arbitra- 
tion, should difficulties over such points arise. 

“One detail of the ‘tentative specifications’ that has been 
criticised considerably is the extent of variation permitted,— 
the statement being advanced by some buyers that they 
eould not use goods with such variations, because, for in- 
stance, they would allow the manufacturer to make half a 
piece varying from the nominal by the maximum and half 
by the’minimum. In connection with width, this would 
mean, for 36-inch goods, one-half a piece 35% inches, and 
the other half 36% inches. No manufacturer, however, 
eould or would, willingly make goods that way. A wide 
inquiry, and exhaustive data, indicates that under the ‘tenta- 
tive specifications,’ a manufacturer would have to do good 
work, and aim to give full width, count and weight, if 
he is, on the one hand, to make each piece in some places 
equal to, or greater than, the specified width, count and 
weight, and, at the same time, come within the limits of 
variations allowed. Regardless of what people think they 
are making, or think they are buying, facts, obtained by 
the committee from a very wide range of sources, prove 
that the limits specified are smaller, rather than larger, than 
those found very generally in goods being manufactured, 
sold, and bought to-day. This statement can readily be 
put to the test by any manufacturer or buyer who will 
make a really exhaustive test of the width, count and 
weight of the goods which he is manufacturing or buying. 

“Variation limits have not been expressed in percentage 
for two reasons: 

1. Because fixed differences are much more intelligible 
to most employees of the manufacturer, as well as of the 
consumer. 

2. because quite exhaustive investigation indicates that, 
in 95% of what may be called staple goods, fixed limits 
come much nearer the practical truth than percentages. 

“Two general problems have been given to this com- 
mittee to work upon, if not to solve. One is to further 
clarify the present cotton goods specifications on width, 
count, and weight, as indicated above.” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the Dec. 
26th meeting of the Southern Textile Association the next 
meeting is to be held at Greenville, S. C., April 10. 

The program committee is preparing an excellent pro- 
gram of papers by practical men. 

This association is composed entirely of superintendents, 
overseers, master mechanics, etc., and its only object is the 
better education of the practical mill men of the South. 

KE. E. Bowen is secretary, overseer of weaving at Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA, 
May 10TH To 157TH. 


The convention will be held May 11, 12 and 13 at the 
Continental Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, and the exhibition from May 10 15, both inclusive, 
at 919-921 Walnut Street. 

The following is the convention programme: : 

On Tuesday, the 11th, the first, or morning session, 
will begin at 10:30 o’clock, with a preliminary meeting 
of the underwear and fancy knit goods manufacturers, for 
the purpose of perfecting arrangements for the division of 
their interests into sub-associations. Prior to this session 
will be convened the various hosiery sub-associations in 
various rooms to be announced at the time. The after- 
noon session will be one to: which the hosiery, underwear 
and fancy knit goods manufacturers will be invited, both 
members and non-members. 

The morning session of Wednesday, the 12th, will be 
devoted to knit goods manufacturers only. The afternoon 
of this day will be devoted to meetings of the various 
sub-associations. ' 

The morning session of Thursday, the 13th, will be an 
executive one, at which will be presented reports from 
various committees, the election of officers, appointment of 
committees, new business, ete. The afternoon of this day 
will be devoted to the meetings of the various sub-associa- 
tions. The evening of this day will probably be devoted 
to a banquet upon a subscription basis, so much per plate, 
to those who wish to attend. 

Conditions and circumstances may, and doubtless will, 
require adjourned conferences of some of the sub-associa- 
tions, which will be heid on Friday and Saturday. 


INGRAIN CARPETS AND COMPETING FABRICS. 

The carpet manufacturers of Philadelphia have issued 
a statement in regard to the tariff on their industry. 

“For many years the carpet factories of Philadelphia 
teemed with activity, and it appeared impossible to satisfy 
promptly all the orders that poured in upon them. This 
was particularly true of the ingrain carpet works. 

“The manufacture of ingrain carpet was the real back- 
bone of the American industry. It was the carpet of the 
poor and the middle classes, to be seen in the house of 
almost every farmer and every mechanic in the land. It 
had no rival for cheapness, combined with durability. 

“To-day, it is said, the ingrain carpet is rare. Persons 
who desire the lowest priced floor covering purchase im- 
ported matting; and when they are willing to expend a 
little more money they buy American brussels, some grades 
of which are not very much higher in price than ingrain for- 
merly was. Chinese and Japanese mattings have been on 
the customs free list for about 15 years. 

“Kensington used to be alive with the whirring of in- 
grain carpet looms. In 1886 the ingrain carpet manufac- 
turing constituted 80 per cent. of the carpet manufacturing 
of the United States. Now it is a bare 20 per cent., and 
within 10 years about 25 concerns which manufactured 
ingrain carpet in Kensington have become bankrupt. In 
almost all sneh eases that have oeenrred within two or three 
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years, the ingrain carpet looms have been broken up and 
sold for junk. Looms which cost $650 each now bring at 
auction about $18.50. 

“The great majority of the concerns which have been 
engaged in making ingrain carpets have already discarded 
most of their ingrain looms and have erected in their stead 
broad looms for rugs—mostly imitation axminster. Three 
concerns only have taken up the manufacture of what is 
known as fiber carpet, the principal compound of which 
is paper. The retail price of this carpet is about 40 cents 
a yard. That of imported matting is from 12 to 30 
cents a yard when bought by the roll. But the paper car- 
pet is said to outwear the imported matting three times 
over, which fact makes it intrinsically cheaper than the 
latter. 

“Still the carpet manufacturers say that ingrain carpet 
would be much preferred to either matting or the fiber 
carpet if it could be offered at a competing price. 

“An important factor in the making of cheap carpets 
is the cost, delivered in this country, of the coarsest foreign 
wools. The kind principally used comes from China, and 
it is not produced in this country at all. It is said to be 
fit for nothing but carpet making. It was admitted free 
under the Wilson tariff bill, and now pays a small duty, 
the wholesale price in this market remaining approximately 
what it was in the second Cleveland administration. The 
men interested in the ingrain carpet business would like 
to have congress take the duty off this coarse China wool 
entirely, and at the same time put a duty of about 14% 
cents a yard on Chinese and Japanese mattings.” 


Table for Numbering Yarn by Grains. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 


Eight-five per cent. adult employees in the textile mills 
of North Carolina read and write, and 80 per cent. of 
children. 
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PLANT FOR STORING AND COMPRESSING COTTON. 


The object of the scheme here illustrated is to provide 
a compress consisting of warehouses, sheds and cotton 
presses, arranged in certain relation to each other, ana 
systems of trolleys for carrying the bales of cotton from 
the point where they are unloaded, to the presses, to the 
warehouses, and also the point where they are shipped, 
thereby enabling the cotton to be handled expeditiously and 
economically. 

Figure 1, is a diagrammatic view illustrating a plant 
constructed in accordance with the scheme. Figure 2, is 
a transverse sectional view taken through one of the com- 
press sheds and wasehouses. 

The plant comprises two trolley systems, one whicn 
may be referred to as the “platform system” being utilized 
for conveying the cotton from the cars to the sheds in which 
the presses are located and from the warehouses to the 
ears in which the cotton is re-shipped, and the other sys- 
tem which may be referred to as the “overhead system,” 
being utilized for conveying the cotton from the presses 
to the warehouses. 
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Referring to Figure 1, the oblong-shaped building in 
the center consists of two sheds with central partition. 
Arranged on either side of this building is a row of ware- 
houses. At approximately the center of each of the sheds 
in the central building is a cotton press. By locating the 
presses at the points indicated a great saving is effected 
in the handling of the cotton, due to the fact that each 
press is approximately in the center of a large square, 
the ‘sides of which are the width of the plant and one-half 
of its total length so that the cotton ean be grouped around 
the presses and thus overcome the necessity of carrying it 
a great distance. 

Extending alongside of the sheds are receiving plat- 
forms and extending longitudinally of the platforms are 
railroads sidings, thereby enabling the cotton to be un- 
loaded from the cars onto the platforms. Shipping plat- 
forms extend along the outside of the rows of warehouses 
with railroad sidings adjacent to the platforms, as shown, 
so that when the cotton is to be reshipped it can be carried 
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from the warehouses to any point on the platforms at which 
the outbound freight cars are located. 

The platform trolley system, consists of a track ex- 
tending along the outside of the sheds and supported by 
brackets at a sufficient height above the receiving plat- 
forms to permit people to pass thereunder, and a track 
extending along the rows of warehouses above the plat- 
forms and also across the endmost warehouses in each row. 
On the inside of the sheds are two parallel transversely 
extending tracks between which the press is located and 
also two longitudinally extending tracks, said tracks con- 
necting with the cross tracks and connecting with the out- 
side track, switches being located at the points where the 
tracks intersect. The trolleys or conveyers can be op- 
erated by electricity, cable, gravity, or any motive power. 

After the bales of cotton have been unloaded from the 
ears onto the platform extending along the sides of the 
sheds they are hooked onto the trolleys which carry them 
to the presses or at some point within the sheds away from 
the presses on the longitudinally extending tracks. By 
utilizing'a system of this character the necessity of switch- 

















ing the inbound freight cars is overcome xo as to locate them 
at any particular point on the receiving platform and as 
hand-trucking of the cotton for long distances is eliminated 
a great saving in time and also cost of labor is effected. 

If the cotton is to be stored after it has been compressed 
it is earried by the trolleys of the overhead system to 
the warehouses and when it is re-shipped it is carried by 
the trolleys which travel on the tracks of the platform 
system to any point on the shipping platforms where the 
outbound freight cars may be located. 

The overhead system consists of tracks which are lo- 
eated adjacent to the roof of the sheds and extend from the 
presses to truc:’s extending along one side and the ends of 
the rows of warehouses. The trolleys or conveyers of the 
overhead system are provided with means for raising the 
bales to a sufficient height to clear the tracks of the plat- 
form system and also the freicht ears standing on the rail- 


road sidings, as shown in Fig. 2. 
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WAREHOUSE 


After the bales have been carried across the 
railroad tracks from the sheds to the warehouses they 
are conveyed by the trolleys of the platform system 
to any one of the warehouses in the row. Another advan- 
tage of the overhead system is that it can be utilized for 
piling or unpiling the bales of cotton. In Fig. 2 is shown 
the trolleys of the overhead system as consisting of a plu- 
rality of trailers coupled together and pulled by a motor, 
Ropes which extend downward from the trauers have bales 
of cotton connected thereto, and the motor is provided with 
a drum onto which the ropes are wound for elevating the 
bales of cotton to the required height. While the overhead 
system is preferred in conjunction with the platform sys- 
tem it would, of course, be possible to use merely a plat- 
form system and have an elevator on which a train of con- 
veyers can be placed, then elevated enough to carry them 
over the freight cars, then lowered on the other side and 
carried along to the warehouses. 


TRADE TROUBLES. 


OrpEerRS ARE Not Puiacep Earty EnoucH. Time Is Re- 
QUIRED TO Propuce Goons. 


Mr. Wood, the president of the American Woolen Co., 
in discussing the troubles of the trade, stated recently that 
the bottom of most of the troubles which the trade ex- 
perience with the manufacturer, and which they do not 
seem to appreciate or to understand, is their failure to 
place their orders early enough for the machinery to man- 
ufacture them and to make the deliveries which they so 
much desire later. 

Everybody knows that there is a limit to the speed of 
machinery. No mill agent to-day who knows his business 
but what strenuously strives to please the customer and 
to get out his goods on time. No good merchant to-day 
but what knows that the complications and varieties of 
fabrics now required by the trade are absolutely different 
from what were required a number of years ago, when 
things seemed to run along certain lines or classes of fab- 
ries in large volume and a small variety of styles. AJ 
this is changed. 

There are greater numbers of fabrics-and greater va- 
rieties of styles, all more complex and complicated than 
ever before, in colorings and other requirements, and as 
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looms can weave but one style at a time, it stands to reason 
that one style must be run out before another is put in, 
and if sample pieces are required of this infinite variety 
of styles, time must be required to produce them. 

If customers are late in placing their orders, they have 
one of two situations to face—either a failure in getting 
their wants on time, or a total failure in getting anything 
at all. 

In a mill with its limited number of looms and an in- 
finite number of styles, the manager of the mill has to ar- 
range to the best of his judgment for the manufacturing of 
those styles, in order to get at least a limited number of 
sample pieces from each of them. In the meantime, per- 
haps his selling agent is selling more and more, and other 
styles, at a later period. At the same time the machinery 
is occupied on those previously entered, all of which must 
be gotten out of the way before any new or later orders 
ean be put in, and with a hurried and short season, with 
orders entered late, there can be but one outecome—the last 
orders will be obliged to be overlooked. The loss by this to 
the trade must be incalculable. 

Mr. Wood did not know how this trouble was to be 
overcome, but stated that the starting point for the correc- 
tion of the evil was an earlier selection by the buyers, in 
order to give the mills at least two months’ more time than 
they do to-day. As it is now, the trade, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but nevertheless arbitrarily, fix the deliveries upon 
their sample pieces, and not the mills. It is a pity, he 
said, that the trade can not see this; it is a pity that they 
do not themselves start earlier, so that in turn they. may 
give the manufacturer that time so necessary to produce the 
goods, which in turn will enable the merchant to do a 
larger business and satisfy his particular trade, instead of 
this harassing and vexing condition of things, which noth- 
ing but earlier orders can prevent. 

A mill agent of one of the largest mills in this country, 
Mr. Wood reminded, has said that one-half of the orders 
that go into the mill die before they reach the machinery, 
on account of the unreasonableness of buyers in expecting 
a delivery which the machinery can not perform.—Daily 
Trade Record. 


One hundred and forty-six thousand four hundred per- 
sons are dependent upon the textile mills of North Caro- 
lina for a livelihood. 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE FOR COTTON MILLS. 





ADVANTAGES OF AN ELECTRIC DRIVE. 





BY J. K. W. DAVENPORT. 





Part I. 

The early development of electric drive for cotton mill 
service was confined almost exclusively to plants in which 
the prime movers were water wheels. The first developments 
in this country were brought about by the fact that water 
powers owned by cotton mills and located at some distance 
from the mills, could best be utilized by installing electric 
generators at these plants and transmitting the power elec- 
trically. 

All the early applications in textile mills tended toward 
ihe installation of units of some size, and synchronous 
motors seemed to be the type of apparatus best adapted 
for the service. It was not for several years after the first 
installation that the use of induction motors of the smaller 
sizes was thought of and carried out. 

The advantages claimed for an electric drive, which have 
been substantiated by the writer, are as follows: 

1. Simplifying of the plan of the buildings and 
their construction, by which considerable saving is effected 
in their cost. The mill may be at a distance from the 
power, thus making it possible to locate the mill buildings 
to greater advantage. In explanation of the above it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that in the ease of 
a mechanically driven mill it is necessary to provide a rope 
or belt way in the mill building, which is generally located 
at the center, thus taking up practically one complete bay 
or 25 feet throughout the whole height of the building, 
with the possible exception: of the fourth floor. This space 
that must be provided for the driving of the mill is a fire 
menace to the building, and also tends to darken the floor 
space on both sides of the way. It aiso adds materiaily to 
the expense of the building, inasmuch as it is required by the 
insurance companies that this space be practically isolated 
from the rest of the building and it is therefore necessary 
to construct it as a well with solid brick walls extending 
three to four stories, depending upon the height of the 
mill building. It is also necessary to have this construction 
heavy because of the great weight of head shafting, coun- 
ters, ete., that must be carried. With the mechanical form of 
drive, it is absolutely necessary that the power plant be lo- 
cated adjacent to and form a part of the mill building. This 
has caused many bad layouts from an engineering stand- 
point: Had engineers in the past had at their hand a system 
as flexible as electric drive, there is no doubt that many of 
the cotton mills in Fall River, New Bedford, and many 
other large manufacturing centers in the East would have 
been located very differently. 

In order to keep the mill building close to the power 
plant in many cases it was necessary to put the mill under 
deep embankments where the water wheel was the prime 
mover, and as the plants extended and the water powers 
were used up, stream plants were put in as auxiliaries 
and this kept up the old location with further disadvantages 
of long transmissions of power by means of shafts and 


belts. Any one who ever visited Fall River can not help 


seeing what a great advantage it would be to the manu. 
facturing interests if it were possible for them to receive 
their power from a central electric station and to locate 
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their mill buildings so as to give them outlets and inlets 
for their freight. In Fall River, New Bedford and many 
of the eastern manufacturing cities, the mills are required 
to dray practically all their coal, as well as their raw and 
finished material, which adds ‘a great expense to the cost 
of manufacture. 

A central power plant system would have done away 
with this; and the mills could have been located adjacent to 
the system of transportation which serves them and un- 
doubtedly could have obtained their power at a lower cost 
than at the present time. 

2. A reduction in the size of the line shafting and the 
driving belts. This is also a saving in first cost of no in- 
considerable amount. No shafting larger than 3” is used 
in the case of the eleetrically driven mill and that size only 
for shafts that support driving pulleys. The largest driv- 
ing belt in most of these mills is 6”. This fact is an im- 
portant one, as it is only necessary to cite the well-known 
mechanical principle that power is consumed in moving 
weight to illustrate the saving that is effected by reducing 
the size of shafting and belting. Another great advantage 
of the electrically driven system is that it is possible to 
arrange the drives so that not all of the shafting is rotating 
in the same direction without resorting to crossed belts. 
Shafting for a given department can also be arranged at 
right angles to that of other departments without having 
to resort to quarter turn drives which are great consumers 
of power. The fact that some of the shafts are driven 
in one direction and some in the other materially reduces 
the vibration of the mill building and therefore adds to the 
life of the same. 

3. A reduction in the friction load, due to the use of 
small shafts and belts by which a smaller percentage of 
power is used in friction losses. 

4. A more flexible distribution of power throughout 
the mill, by which an accident to one line shaft will neces- 
sitate the shutting down of only a minimum amount of the 
machinery. Machines may be operated in separate buildings 
without using a drive that is exposed to the weather. 

5. Any motor with its complement of machines anda 
shafting may be run without any other part of the mill 
being in operation. This effects a saving during the first 
starting up of the mill, while only a part of the machinery 
ean be operated, also when one department has to be run 
overtime, when the other departments are idle. This power 
is also of particular advantage where the Draper or other 
automatie looms are used, as it has proved practicable to 
run the looms during the dinner hour without any other 
part of the mill being in operation. This is not only an 
advantage to the mill, but also to the help who are paid 
on the basis of “cuts.” 

6. An increased production of manufactured material 
due to the steadier running of the motors, each motor being 
only remotely connected with those driving other parts of 
the mill. It is consequently very slightly affected by throw- 
ing on and off such heavy machinery as openers and pick- 
ers. The advantage gained by more steady speed is one 
that does not appear sa strongly to ‘an outsider, but this 
is one of the greatest advantages that result from the adop- 
tion of the electric drive. The action of varying speeds 
in the ease of the mechanical driven mill is more nearly 
comparable to the operation of alternators in parallel than 
to anything else that the writer can think of. It has been 
found that in some of the older mills, where the speed of 
the prime mover varied perceptibly that this was multiplied 
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in going from shaft to shaft until the increase when the 
machine was reached was so great that in the case of speed- 
ers and slubbers the front rolls would be thrown out of, 
their bearings and the product thus affected. This is even 
more detrimental in the case of looms where the revolutions 
per minute mean picks per minute. If the picks per minute 
are not maintained constant the quality of the cloth is 
bound to vary. It has also been found in some of the 


older mills that the various countershafts proceeding from | 


the main line shaft run at different speeds so that it was 
impossible to keep help satisfied that were operating ma- 
chines toward the outside of the building because the speed 
of the machines at that point was not the same as those 
close to the main driving shafts. These points were not 
discovered by the mill managers until the electric drive 
brought them out. The faults were rectified by changing 
the sizes of the driving pulleys. 


Inpuction Motors. 


Each Motor of 20 H. P. Driving Four Spinning Frames, 
Furnished by the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 


Another great advantage under this head is the possi- 
bility of noting by means of recording wattmeters the 
exact results that are being obiained in various departments 


of the mill. Twelve-hour charts showing the load condi- 
tions throughout each day’s run for each department can 
be easily kept, and the superintendent or overseer can im- 
mediately tell from the reports what is being done by the 
various departments. In one mill where an electric drive 
had been installed for about ten years a wattmeter of this 
kind was attached to a motor driving a short line of shafts; 
and it was found that the power was excessive for the load. 
An examination was made of the buildings and the shaft- 
ing and it was found necessary to reline the shafting and 
rebabbit the boxes. After this was done another test was 
made which showed that the power had been decreased 
about 50 per cent. This one test was of sufficient value 
to pay for the meter equipment in one year, in power saved. 
The whole mill was then tested, department by department, 
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or motor by motor, and it was found that savings could be 
effected throughout the mill. In the case of mechanical 
drive the power can be measured only at the engine, and 
then the result is shown only by means of indicator cards. 
This result is far less valuable than the results that can be 
obtained by means of diversified tests. In most electrically 
driven mills it is the practice to have an individual circuit 
from the main switchboard to each unit of 100 to 200 h. p. 
capacity, and where two or three smaller units are taken 
care of they are on the same circuit. In most cases it is the 
practice to install indicating wattmeters on these circuits and 
the station attendant can tell at any time the exact condition 
of operation of any department or of any particular motor. 

7. A minimum repair account. It has been found that 
the steadier the machines run there is a material saving 
in the cost of repairs, especially to looms. This is a very 
evident fact since anybody who has had any dealings with 
rope or belt driven mills appreciates what a task it is to 
keep large belts ox a great number of ropes in shape so 
that they will properly do their work. Wheye ropes are 
used it is necessary to keep an experienced splicer at the 
mill and where belts are used experienced mechanics must 
be employed to keep up the heavy belts. Where the elec- 
trically driven system is properly installed, in the beginning 
the repair costs for maintenance are very slight. The writer 
was personally in touch with fourteen mills and endeavored 
to obtain from the managements of these mills statements 
as to the cost of maintenance. The mills that gave the 
most satisfactory results were those in which induction 
motors were used. It is a safe statement to make that the 
repairs for the motor equipment will not be more than 2 
per cent. per year of the cost of the equipment, and may 
not reach even that amount. From the figures which the 
writer has been able to obtain he has been led to believe 
that this cost will not exceed 1 per cent. 


A MILL SHOULD ESTABLISH AN IDEAL. 

In order for any mill to produce fabrics of the best 
quality and that will always run even, so that a buyer can 
depend on them, it must have the co-operation of its em- 
ployees and provide conditions so that those employees 
ean do their best. In other words, a mill must establish 
an ideal, and then if it decides that the best efforts of its 
employees are necessary in order to reach that ideal it must 
plan to bring out that quality in the work of its operatives. 

There is one mill in Rhode Island (the Hamlet Textile 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I.), which has achieved an enviable 
position in mill circles and in the market for its goods, 
although having to overcome handicaps seemingly insur- 
mountable, which would have been thought practically be- 
yond the bounds of possibility within the short space of 
three years within which the feat has been actually accom- 
plished. So radical has been the change made in the old 
cotton mill that one can hardly recognize the original struc- 
ture in the modern equipment of the present plant. This 
has all been brought about by establishing an ideal, and 
gradually and steadily working up to it, having confidence 
that the persistent following of correct business principles 


-will command success for any mill’s product. 


During the three years in which the remarkable results 
have been attained the management has kept before itself 
and its help the one word, “Uniformity,” and in every part 
of the mill this has been worked for. In order to get the 
best of help it has been made possible for them to earn big 
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wages, and then everything that it has been possible to do, 
so that they would be stimulated to produce the best work 
and the greatest amount of it, has been done. 

There are numerous little things about a mill that man- 
agers do not ordinarily consider important, but many of 
them if changed would save labor, at the point where it 
will count both for employee and employer. In any suc- 
cessfully managed mill these features are plainly evident. 

In a gathering of the employees of the Hamlet Textile 
Co., held recently, at which the governor of the State and 
other notable personages were present, the menu card bore 
the following mottoes: é 

“Uniformity the Watchword.—Every employee should 
aim to produce the most and best. The company aims to 
provide every facility. 

“Use No Machine Out of Order; Report Immediately.— 
Perfect machinery, intelligent operation, eternal vigilance, 
perfect work. The company provides the machines. 

“Cleanliness Is Next to Godliness.—Cleanly and health- 
ful surroundings contribute to the comfort and happiness of 
employees; their appreciation is best shown by maintaining 
the standard. Best results are obtained by good discipline 
and harmonious co-operation.” 

The one feature that stands out prominently in con- 
nection with this mill is that the management believes that 
before you can get the best out of employees you must 
provide such conditions as will make it possible for them 
to live up to your desire. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FUTURE CONTRACTS. 





AcTION oF NEw ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE. 





The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has adopted a res- 
olution providing for changes and improvements in its 
future contract and future rules all of which are fully 
endorsed by the United States government and by the 
legitimate interests in the cotton trade. 

Among the more important changes effected are: 

The adoption of a system of certification of grades, 
earrying with it the official guarantee of the exchange and 
the permanent identification of each and every bale. 
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Classification by a salaried board of expert classers 
having no other interest in the cotton business; such board 
to grade cotton only. 

The creation of an improved board of appeals. 

Improved arbitration of irregular and staple cotton. 

The compulsory use of the official standards of the 
exchange by the board of classers. 

The identification of individual bales by grade, on the 
face of the grade certificate. 

The adoption of a strict good ordinary clause, or its 
equivalent. 

Perpetuation of the commercial or market grade dif- 
ference system, as always enforced at New Orleans. 

The exclusion of all low grade tinged and stained cotton 
from the grades tenderable on contract. 

In no sense does the adoption of the grade certification 
system constitute or imply “fixed differences.” 


CHARLES L. HILDRETH. 

Charles L. Hildreth, for twenty-five years superintendent 
of the ‘Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., and identified 
with that concern for over 50 years, died at Westford, Mass., 
February 26, at the advanced age of 85 years, having been 
born October 9, 1823 at New Ipswich, N. H. He moved to 
Lowell in 1845, and became an apprentice in the Lowell 
Machine Shop, which was incorporated the same year. After 
a service of three years he became a contractor on piece- 
work in the shop. In 1858, during a depression, in the tex- 
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tile machinery trade he moved to Philadelphia and served as 
a foreman in the Industrial Works. In 1860, he returned 
to Lowell and became a foreman in the Lowell Machine 
Shop, being advanced to the position of superintendent in 
1879. 

In 1905, Mr. Hildreth retired tc his country home at 
Westford (a typical New England village nine miles from 
Lowell), which he had earefv'ly designed and prerared for 
spending his declining years after a long. active and useful 
business career. This home had been in the possession of 
his ancestors for several generations. He had been in ill 
health for several months, having received a fall resulting 
in a fracture of the collar-bone, from which he never fully 


recovered. At the time of his death he was calling on a 
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neighbor after his daily walk. He complained of feeling ill 
and expired before medical aid could be secured. 

Mr. Hildreth was a member of the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and a regular attendant of the Kirk Street 
Church at Lowell. He endowed a church in the village at 
Westford and took much interest in all local affairs. He 
was closely identified with the Lowell Textile Schools, hos- 
pitals, savings banks and other public institutions in Lowell. 
He traveled extensively both in this country and Europe. 
In 1846, he married Mary M. Lovejoy of Nashua, N. H., 
who died December 1, 1889. Two children were born, Emily 
Francis, July 11, 1847, and Ella Francelia, December 12, 
1849, the latter having made her home with her father. 

The funeral of “Mr. Hildreth took place at Westford, 
March 2, the services being conducted by Rev. Chas. P. 
Marshall of the Kirk Street Church, Lowell; interment at 
the Lowell cemetery. A. G. Cummock had charge of the 
funeral arrangements. The pall-hearers were from his as- 
sociates at the Lowell Machine Shop—Frederick A. Flath- 
ers, Edward N. Burke, Channing Whittaker and Chas. C. 
Hedrick. 

Mr. Hildreth was identified with the textile machinery 
trade during almost the entire period of its development in 
America, many of the most valuable improvements being 
the results of his ingenuity and tireless efforts. He was in 
close touch with hundreds of manufacturers of textiles 
throughout the country who will learn of his passing away 
with deep regrets. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


All efforts to change the labor laws of North Carolina, 
affecting the employment of children in manufacturing es- 
tablishments, have met with defeat at this year’s session of 
the legislature. The law that was enacted in 1907, therefore, 
remains in force to the following effect: 

No child under twelve years of age shall«be employed 
and no child between the ages of twelve and thirteen years 
of age shall be employed, except in apprenticeship capacity, 


and only then after having attended school four months in 


the preceding twelve months. Not exceeding sixty-six 
hours shall constitute a week’s work. No boy or girl under 
fourteen years old shall work between the hours of 8 P. M. 
and 5 A. M. 


ALABAMA, 


The law of this State affecting child labor has the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

No child under twelve years of age, shall be permitted to 
work in or about any mill, factory, or manufacturing estab- 
lishment. No child between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
years shall be employed unless such child shall attend 
school for eight weeks in every year of employment, six 
weeks of which shall be consecutive. No child under the age 
of fourteen years shall be employed for more than sixty 

, hours in any one week. No child under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed between the hours of seven o’clock P. M. 
and six o’clock A. M. standard time, and no child over six- 
teen and under eighteen years,of age shall be so employed 
between said hours for more than eight hours in any one 
night. 

In relation to the foregoing law, the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, at one of its recent meetings, 
passed the following resolutions to show the attitude of its 
members towards its enforcement: 
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“Whereas, the child labor law of the State of Alabama 
having been under serious discussion at a meeting of the 
cotton manufacturers of the State, and 

“Whereas, the fact of this meeting may have created the 
impression upon the minds of some that the manufacturers 
had combined to combat said law, be it hereby 

“Resolved, that the association wishes to set at naught 
such rumors or impressions and to have it known that it is 
in no wise antagonistic to such law, but on the other hand 
the cotton manufacturers of the State of Alabama, members 
of this association, will not only obey but uphold and en- 
deavor to strengthen same and comply with its provisions 
to the best of their ability and according to the conditions 
prevailing in the various localities.” 


THE SPINNING ROOM. 


I have read good articles which called the card room 
the stomach of a cotton mill. Why not call the spinning 
room the legs? First, because there are a lot of legs or 
samsons to the spinning frame, and, second, the boss spin- 
ner will have to use his legs in keeping after 10 or 20 
thousand little spindles making yarn. 

Now, all spinning rooms will take spells of running 
badly, and even some never do run well. The thing for 
the overseer to know is what makes his work run bad, and 
be sure to lay the trouble where it belongs, then apply the 
remedy. 

I have seen overseers in sizing up their yarn, go through 
the room and pick a bobbin here and there to test its 
weight and strength, when the roving frame from which 
the yarn was made migkt have been spun two or three days 
before, lying in the ecard room or on top of the spinning 
frame. The only way is to weigh the roving fresh from 
the speeders, and if it needs changing do it in the card 
room. By doing this one can keep up with his work; 
because if his yarn falls off in strength he will know by 
the time the roving gets in all his spinning frames, say 
two or three days, his work will not run as good as when 
his yarn is spinning up to standard. That would give 
hina time to look around for anything that was going 
wro’.2, or be ready to put in more twist if the cotton was 
of shorter staple. 

There is a lot of little things to look after in the 
spinning room which one can only learn by practical 
experience. Leather rolls should be kept clean at the ends 
so they can run free. In fact, everything must be kept 
clean or one’s work will not run good. 

I will close by asking a question. Can you make a better 
grade of yarn, say No. 50, by taking off the back saddle 
on a spinning frame, and have no weight on the middle 
roll? Presuming 114-inch staple cotton is being used. 

TRAVELLER. 


Good dressing, bleaching and dyeing are essential to the 
production of a;good finish and every department in a 
works has a share in the final general good appearance of 


the cloth when it is sent out. A good manager is always 
careful to watch each ‘of the various processes the cloth 
goes through and to see that all preliminary operations are 
well done, for no matter what skill or labor is expended on 
a nappy, badly bleached, or streaky dyed piece it never 
looks well. 
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THe Rinec DovusBLING AND TWISTING MACHINE. 





BY SAMUEL WARD. 





First Honors Silver Medalist and Clothworkers’ Company 
Prize. Lecturer in Cotton Spinning. 





Part IV. 

A description will now be given of the ring doubling 
or twisting machine, and as this machine finds the most 
general-adoption a more detailed description will be given. 

This type of twisting machine bears a general resem- 
blance to the ring spinning machine. The same principles 
in regard to twisting and winding are involved in botb 
There are, however, three essential points of 


machines. 
difference: 




















1. There are no drawing rollers, because yarn so well 
twisted can not be drawn, as previously explained. 

2. The type of bobbin mounted in the creel is different. 

3. The type of bobbin built on the machine is usually 
different, as in many cases the bobbin is supplied with two 
flanges or “heads,” although in certain cases—when the 
doubled strands are being twisted without water—it is not 
unusual to make the bobbins exactly the same shape as the 
spinning machine, viz—similar in build to a cop. 

Fig. 13 is a eross section of a ring doubling machine 
which will convey a general idea of the construction. 

As in the ring spinning machine there are two rows of 
spindles, one on each side of the machine. These are driven 
from the tin cylinder by means of endless bands as shown. 
Motion is given to the single line of feed rollers by the tin 
cylinders through the train of gear which connect these. 
This machine is usually constructed with three points for 
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Fig. 13. 
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changing the twist which are provided on account of the 
wide range of twists put into the various doubling. 


It will be noticed from the diagram Figs. 8 and 9 (Feb- 
ruary issue, page 147) and 13, that the building mechanism 
is driven from the bottom line of feed rollers through 
the medium of the worm, worm wheel and heart cam. The 
revolution of this heart cam depresses the lever L, Fig. 9, 
which has connected to it the chain operating the lifter 
rail, the manner in witich this is performed being further 
illustrated in Fig. 14, which is a side elevation of the same 
machine. The levers E are arranged to lift both sides of 
ring rails at once, being suitably counterpoised with balance 
weights to prevent any inordinate strain. 


A good working length of machine is from 32 to 36 feet 
long, 600 spindles, made up generally of four sides of 150 
spindles each, is a good average number for a doubler to 
attend to. If frames are too long the lifting shafts are 
liable to torsion—if chain lifts, and the strain during the 
upward change of the lifting motion causes rapid wearing 
of hearts and bowl studs which has the effect of laying 
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an undue amount of yarn at the bottom of the bobbin, 
whilst at the top change there is a corresponding dropping 
of the ring rails. Another objection is the straining of 
the long tin rollers, and last, but not least, is the necessity 
of using wide heavy belts which are liable to fly off the 
pulleys. No advantage is gained by having too long a lift 
in ring doubling frames because of the varying degrees of 
tension under which the traveller is driven between the 
extremes of top and bottom lift. The advantage of a 6” 
lift holding a proportionately greater length of yarn over 
5” is more than counterbalanced by other evils which do 
not exist in the flyer twisting machine where the flyer eye 
is always at the same distance from the thread eye in the 
thread boards. In addition, a 6” lift takes longer to fill, 
and the rings—towards the end of a set—become hot and 


dry. The friction of the travellers wears all the lubrica- 


tion off the ring. 
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Three types of bobbins are produced .on these machines 
—one is built similar in shape to a cop, and two other 
shapes are shown in Fig. 15. 

A is a bobbin with two heads, the top one being of less 
diameter than the bottom. 

B is not provided with a top head. 

During the building of A or B the lifter must be suit- 
ably accelerated about one inch from the top, so that less 
yarn is permitted to be wound on at this point. 


The first type referred to is used exclusively for yarn - 


twisted without having passed through water, or as it is 
styled “dry” doubled. ‘ 

A is used for the coarser yarns and B for the finer 
yarns. In the case of A the actual traverse of the yarn 
on the bobbin should be 1/16” to 3/16” less than the dis- 
tance between the heads of the bobbin, according to whether 
the counts are fine or coarse and as to whether the lift be 
quick or slow. 
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A slow lift is advisable for fine counts and the traverse 
of a slow lift should be relatively short, in other words a 
quick lift may traverse a little more to fill the bobbins 
than a slow one. 

The reason for making the bobbin B thus is to permit 
of the yarn being unwound from the end at the next pro- 
cess, with as great a speed as possible without the tension 
and risk of breakage due to a large top head. 

The spindle C is shown in section and it will be seen 
that its construction is on the gravity principle. 

At D it will be observed there are two projections which 
fit into a corresponding slot in the bottom head of the 
bobbin, and by this means the bobbin is positively driven. 

In Fig. 16 is shown a plain view of a bobbin base 
illustrating further the method of driving. 

At E is shown a knee brake against which, as its name 
suggests, the knee is pressed when it is necessary to stop 
the spindles for the purpose of tying an end. The surface 
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in contact with the spindle whirl is covered with leather. 

Twisting spindles, as will readily be imagined, are made 
much heavier and stronger than spinning spindles on ac- 
count of the greater strength of the yarn and weight of 
the bobbin when filled with yarn. This necessitates more 
power for driving and therefore stronger bands. The diffi- 
culty of keeping these at work is increased by the tight- 
ness with which these are set to work, consequent upon 
the shortness of the driving. This evil is very considerably 
modified by driving two opposite spindles, i. e, one spindle 
on each side of the machine with the same band. This 
‘method has several features to commend it to a practical 
mind, amongst which are: 

1. The band is more than twice the length of the one 
used for driving single spindles, which admits of the band 
being set to work at less tension, which increases its life 
considerably. 

2. There is less variation in the twist. 
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3. The driving is more positive on account of the bands 
encircling the tin cylinder instead of passing half-way 
round only. 

4. The band approaches the spindle whirl in a straight 
line on each side of the machine, and full advantage is 
obtained of the smallest diameter and the maximum speed 
is then obtained. 

In Fig. 17 is given a sketch of the kind of ring and 
traveller used for “dry” doubling which it will be seen 
are the same as those used on the ring spinning frame. 

Fig. 18 gives a sketch of the type of ring and traveller 
used for “wet” doubling. These it will be noticed are both 
different in shape, the traveller especially being much 
stronger, for obvious reasons. 

In the former case it is usual to oil the top edge of 
the ring to prevent the heat generated by the traveller, 
burring the traveller off on the one hand and extracting the 
“temper” of the ring on the other. 
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In the latter case, however, a special grease is used, 
which has to be placed on the inside of each ring just before 
or immediately after each doffing, for the reasons named 
above, and in addition the prevention of the rings from 
being rusted by the water thrown off from the yarn. This 
practice incidentally introduces a rather serious evil, as 
when an end breaks it lashes the grease of its own ring, 
not only upon its own bobbin and staining this, but upon 
its next neighbors, staining them also. 










Fias. 15 anp 16. 


If the lift is too slow so much more yarn will have to 
be run off into waste before the greasy part disappears, 
whereas if the lift moves moderately quick so much less 
stained yarn will be needed to be run off into waste, to 
get rid of the stain. 

Another advantage of a quicker lift is that the ring 
plates do not dwell too long at the bottom change and cause 
the ends to balloon and knock against each other whilst 
the maximum length is suspended between the thread guides 
and travellers. 

Doubling ecreels are constructed according to the require- 
ments of the work to be done, the commonest type of all 
being the “porcupine” creel (see Fig. 19, upper left hand 
corner). It consists mainly of two rows of wood rails 
on each side of the machine, to which are fixed iron pegs 
for the reception of bobbins or cheeses from the winding 
frame one bobbin to each spindle—the threads already 
having been doubled on the winding frame. The upper and 
lower pegs are not placed exactly one over the other, but 
so that the yarn from the upper bobbins will always run 
clear between the surfaces of those on the lower rail. As 
the thread comes off on the left hand side of the bobbins 
the proper position of the top and bottom pegs is exactly 
opposite the right hand eap bar, beginning at the left and 
continuing at each alternate cap bar from left to right. 
The size of the bobbins is only limited by the distance 
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between the pegs, which usually admits of the bobbins 
a little less in diameter than twice the guage between the 
twisting spindles. 

An additional height of wood rails and pegs is used 
where especially large spools are required in the creel 
such as in the production of the very coarse counts or 
yarn requiring a few turns of twist only. This permits 
of the spools being spread over a greater area, and, there- 
fore, a much larger spool can be used. 

The size of spools used for fine yarn is decided by the 
strength of yarn of which they are composed, as this must 
bear the strain of pulling the spool round in the creel. 


Figs. 17 anp 18. 


Another type of creel is one which can be used in the 


production of six cord yarns, such as sewing thread, net- 
ting yarns, and twines. 
it is nob unusual to have a twelve height creel, similarly 


Indeed in the ease of the latter 
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constructed. In the absence of a stop motion it is obvious 
that this type of creel assumes for its suecess, yarn which 
does not break, and a drag nicely graded for each strand, 
otherwise it is inevitable that considerable risk is run. 

In the case of netting yarn where the folds to be 
doubled into one strand often number 27 or even higher 
folds, this type of creel is more or less imperative. 

The material first of all passes through the preparing 
doubling frame two or three strands together, as suits the 


requirements, and the bobbins, thus produced; are either 


placed in the doubling creel direct, or the yarn wound 
on to winding frame bobbins which in their turn are taken 
to the finishing doubling frames. 

To prevent large knots and lumpy places in the yarn, 
eare must be taken, when an end fails, to piece the same 
up to its own strand and not bunch two or more strands 
together. If this point be observed the knot is twisted into 
the doubled thread and is, therefore, almost imperceptible. 

A much’ better and safer way to make a six-cord thread, 
is to first wind two strands together at the winding frame. 
These are twisted together at the first or preparation doub- 


ling frame. The resultant yarn is taken again to the wind- 


ing frame to wind three of these doubled strands on to one 
bobbin or cheese after which they receive the requisite 
twisting at the finishing doubling frame. 





In Fig. 20 is shown a desk creel used for the purpose 
of twisting yarn direct from the bobbins of the preparation 
doubler, in the process of finishing. 

In Fig. 21 is shown a creel suitable for knitting yarns 
which are usually made from coarse three or four hank 
rovings. These rovings are harder twisted, that is double 
the usual quantity of twist is put in to give the requisite 
strength to the roving for pulling full bobbins round at the 
next machine. The creel is three height, lower stages, 
often double, set out zig-zag in footsteps allowing two ends 
per spindle, one each side, upper rows are single oniy, 
one end to each spindle, making altogether four folds. 
This type of creel is also suitable for double spinning, a 
process to be described subsequently. 

In Fig. 12 A (February, page 149) is shown a combined 
creel for cops and bobbins to be used alternately as de- 
sired. This type of creel is often used in conjunction 
with double troughs or troughs of double width, say 8” 
wide, and the yarn is thus thoroughly soaked. This ar- 
rangement is supposed to have the effect of drawing out 
“snicks.” The drag-board D can be swivelled to allow of 
more or less drag. 
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CONCENTRICITY OF RINGS AND SPINDLES IN 
RING FRAMES. 





BY JAMES WINTERBOTTOM. 
lt is acknowledged in respect of the essentials in ring 
spinning that none contribute more towards the efficient 
working than that of concentricity of rings and spindles. 
Makers of these machines all emphasize the care they 
bestow in making the parts which are involved in obtain- 
ing the above-named condition, also the care required in 
setting those parts. 

There is no doubt that the work of setting the spindles 
and maintaining the concentricity of spindles and rings 
receives the most careful consideration of all spinning over- 
lookers. Yet, in spite of these precautions, it is found 
that a very high percentage of spindles and rings are not 
coneentrie throughout the lift, and this often to a consid- 
erable extent. There are many difficulties bearing upon 
the condition in question, and those having the greatest in- 
fluence are: The making of ring rails so that when fixed they 
are, and remain, true for every spindle; the making of the 
various parts of the spindles so that they are, and remain, 
in correct alignment with the traverse of the rings. These 
conditions obviously mean that all spindles must perfectly 
align with each other, and with the traverse of the ring rail, 





and remain concentric with their respective rings. To get 
some idea of what this means with one spindle, it is neces- 
sary to consider the number of the contact surfaces which 
are involved, and each of which must align when in posi- 
tion. When the number of those surfaces is multiplied 
by the number of spindles in the ring frame, the obstacles 
presented to the machinist and involved in accomplishing 
the spinning manager’s ideal, “the production of the best 
yarn at the highest speed and without waste” are only par- 
tially discerned. 

Non-centricity of rings and spindles at any point in the 
lift wields a detrimental influence, the effects of which are 
always most acute when the ring rail is in its lowest posi- 
tion. In setting ring spindles almost every fitter has his 
own particular method. Of these the most common seems 
to be to use a dise slightly smaller than the ring. It is 
bored to fit upon the spindle at some point in the lift. The 
exact point at which the dise fits the spindle is varied. Some 
fitters prefer one fitting at a point opposite the bottom, giv- 
ing as their reason that first stated in this paragraph. Others 
favor the dise fitting at the top, but most give preference 
to a point at above midway in the lift. In starting up a 
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ring frame the spindles are provisionally secured “within 
the ring” and when banded the machine is set to work, 
and they are then re-adjusted with spindles running. 

Owing to the tendency of the spindles to creep when 
screwing up the bolster nuts, hammering into position by 
the aid of a brass drift is a common practice. When this 
work is completed satisfactorily the bolster nuts are then 
made as secure as possible. To prevent disturbing the 
setting at this latter stage, it is useful to employ a cramp 
lever to securely hold the spindle bolster whilst screwing up 
the nut. 

Sometimes a conical iron dise and tube are used in pref- 
erence to the plain dise. The outer edge of the former fits 
the ring, and that contains a straight bore, of a size that 
enables it to fit over the tube, with just sufficient clear- 
ance to be free. The tube fits the full length of the spindle 
blade. When the dise is in position in the ring if the 
latter is not concentric the dise binds upon the tube and 
prevents its free movement with the spindle. Adjustment 
of the spindle to give freedom of the tube within the dise 
secures the desired effect. Setting can be done with the 
ring rail at any part of the lift. A very simple and 
effective method of reducing this tendency of the spindle 
bolster to ereep, practiced by a Continental fitter, is that of 
having the bolster nuts exceedingly slack fitting upon the 
thread. To obtain that condition it is necessary to “chase” 
the screws, but makers deprecate the slack fit which it re- 
quires. Although this is deprecated by makers, there is no 
doubt about its efficacy, and this also without impairing 
the holding powers of the nut in as far as the work re- 
quired of it. 

Another equally simple and effective procedure enables 
the spindles to be secured perpendicular, and this also is 
not usually regarded with favor. It consists of using fine 
rolled cartridge metal, cut into straight strips and also in 
mitre shape. These are made from several thicknesses of 
metal, suitable, according to that found necessary to “pack” 
or “line-up” the spindles. They are placed between the 
bolster and the top face of the spindle rail as packing to 
“throw” the spindle perpendicular, a straight strip being 
used for the side or front, and a mitre for the diagonal 
effect. The adoption of this last-named system enables the 
spindles to be satisfactorily and readily adjusted at the bot- 
tom and top of the lift. In order to accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, with each spindle, it is necessary to use two 
dises, these being made to fit the spindle at points opposite 
the top and the bottom positions of the ring rail. 

To test the setting it is expedient to disconnect the ring rail 
in sections, each section is then rendered perfectly balanced, 
so that it may be raised and lowered smoothly and easily, 
and by the person engaged in making the adjustments. To 
accomplish this latter it is. necessary to provisionally sup- 
port the lifting levers whilst the chain operating the 
first lever is disconnected to prevent the ring rail from 
dropping. This may be accomplished by first tying 
up the lifting rods. Then balance weights are placed 
so that the ring rail is sufficiently balanced to enable 
it to be easily moved by applying hand pressure at the 
ring rail and of its remaining stationary. Such movement 
is further facilitated by tying up, or otherwise fastening, 
all the lifting rods excepting those of that section in which 
the setting is being done, the latter being balanced by the 
weight adjustment provided for that purpose. By this 
means it is possible to move the ring rail at the point of ad- 
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justment through the full lift of the ring rail, and it will 
remain at rest wherever desired, so that the efficacy of the 
packing and of the adjustment of the parts may be tested 
with perfect ease. The setting is thereby accomplished in a 
most satisfactory manner without materially adding to the 
cost or time that is usually taken to accomplish this work in 
the ordinary way.—Teztile Recorder. 


SETTING OF DRAFT ROLLERS. 


BY V. P. H. 


One of the most important points in regard to carding 
and spinning machinery is the proper draft to use, that 
is, the adjustment of the different rolls to each other accord- 
ing to the special requirements in each case. 

No ironclad rule can be given respecting this matter. 

I once held a position where the card room was being 
pushed to keep up, and before going there the mill had 
3,000 spinning spindles stopped for roving. The mill was. 
making 40s out of seven-hank roving and the first thing I 
did was to change to a 6.25 hank, and the 3,000 spindles 
were all going in two weeks’ time and plenty of roving to 
spare. 
Too great a draft will jerk the yarn too much and have 
a tendency to be uneven, which can never be remedied in 
any of the processes to follow. On the other hand, a 
deficient draft will not be as economical as it should be. 
About 12 to 13 should be the limit on double roving and not 
over 8 1-3 for single roving for spinning, although this 
is exceeded at times, but is not generally advisable. 

Improper setting of rolls is of vital importance and 
should receive special attention. The bad work that will 
result from the improper setting of rolls can never be 
remedied. In setting rolls there is one broad principle that 
must always be followed, viz.: The distance between the 
center of each pair of rolls must always exceed the aver- 
age length of the staple of cotton used. If this were not so 
the fibers would come under the action of the forward 
pair of rolls before they were released by the preceding 
pair, and since the speed of the rolls increases at the front 
this would break the fibers. ; 

Aside from the length of staple being used there are 
several other things that should be carefully considered 
in setting rolls. Rapidly revolving rolls require wider set- 
tings than those having slow speed, since with a slow speed 
the rolls ean be set closer and still the fibers be given suffi- 
cient time to be drawn away from the mass of cotton with- 
out being strained. 

From this statement the conclusion should not be drawn 
that since the front pair of rolls turns faster than the back 
rolls, the front rolls should be set farther from the middle 
rolls than the back rolls, for this is not so, as other cir- 
cumstances oftentimes overbalance the speed of the rolls. 
Since the speed of the rolls increases with each pair, that 
is, those nearer the front of the machine, the cotton strand, 
as it passes through the rolls, is greatly diminished in 
size. 

For this reason we space our rolls farther apart at the 
back than at the front. For example, if the staple on a 


draw frame is one inch the distance between the front 
and second pairs of rolls might be 114 inches, between the 
second and third pairs 13% inches, and between the third and 
back pairs 114 inches. The heavier the roving or sliver the 
wider the settings should be on drawing, slubber and in- 
termediate frames. 
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The following settings for 1-inch staple is a good one 
for medium counts where heavy sliver is made, say 68 or 
70 grains for yarn of about 30s. 

~ First drawing: Front and second rolls 1 7-16 inches; 
second and third 1 5-8 inches; third and back 1 5-8 inches. 

Second drawing: Front and second rolls 1 3-8 inches; 
second and third 1 5-8 inches; third and back 1 5-8 inches. 

Slubbers: Front roll speed 164 r. p. m. Front roll 
and second 1 1-4 inches; second and third 1 3-4 inches. 

Intermediates: Front roll speed 144 r. p. m. .58 hank. 
Front and second rolls 1 3-16 inches; second and third 
1 5-8 inches. 

Roving frames: Front roll speed 116 r. p. m. 1.62 hank. 
Front and second roll 1 1-8 inches; second and third 1 9-16 
inches. 

Spinning: Front roll speed 126 r. p. m.; 5 hank roving. 
Front and second rolls 1 1-16 inches; second and third 
1 -3-8 inches; spinning 30s yarn. 

Each case of roll setting must be judged by the special 
requirements or circumstances, as stated at the beginning. 
For ordinary setting for a lighter sliver, say 60 grains, I 
would use at the drawing 1 1-4 inches, 1 3-8 inches and 
1 1-2 inches with some cotton of 1-inch staple. 
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BREAKING WEIGHT OF AMERICAN Warp YARNS, Per SKEIN, 
Welcut Given in Pounps. 
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Corton is the leading textile paper in the South. 


WOOL MANUFACTURING. 


THE USE OF COTTON IN THE WOOLEN MILL. 


Tue SELECTION AND MIXING OF THE STOCK. 
BY O. F. IRELAND. 


Parr II. 

In the combination of wool and cotton, the finer quali- 
ties of wool always give the best results. Where coarse 
wool is used there is a greater difficulty in securing a uni- 
form and perfect mixture. 

As fibers of about the same size make the most perfect 
blend, and the cotton fibers are always fine, with but slight 
variation, it becomes necessary to select the wool to match 
the cotton. 

The use of coarse wool in the mixture results unfavor- 
ably in various ways: The mixture can not be made as 
uniform, either in the picking or the carding; and, if the 
wool is very coarse, it will be impossible to set the cards 
so as to do justice to both kinds of stock; and in the spin- 
ning the bad work may be intensified by the slipping of 
the cotton away from the wool fibers, resulting in uneven 
and twitty yarn. Then again, there will be a rawness in the 
appearance of the thread, which will be more especially 
noticable in a mixture of two or more contrasting colors. 

It must be borne in mind that the number of wool fibers 
are reduced in proportion to the coarseness of the stock, 
and it is the lack of fibers that gives the raw appearance 
to the yarn. 

The finer wool gives a multiplicity of fibers that results 
in a better mixture, more perfect yarn and a more woolly 
appearance to the finished cloth. In determining upon 
the wool stock, the fulling capacity should be carefully 
considered, as in the fulling process the undesirable “cot- 
tony feel” is overcome in proportion to the quality and per- 
fection of the felt produced; and it is here again that the 


multiplicity of fibers counts for good results in the finished 
fabric. 

In the consideration of this subject, we can not over- 
look the advantage sometimes gained by the introduction 
of shoddy as a part of the wool stock; for it is often the 
ease, in figuring for a low-priced cloth, that its use is the 
only means of solving the problem. It is a mistaken idea 
to suppose that because shoddy is to be used, “any old 
thing” will do. The same care should be exercised regard- 
ing quality and fulling capacity as in the selection of the 
wool. 

To illustrate the advantage of a combination of the 
three kinds of stock, we will give the particulars of a case 
where we found it desirable. We were asked to make a 
cloth at a specified low cost, to meet a special demand. We 
found upon making calculations, we must get up a mix- 
ture not to exceed 29% cents per pound. 

The stock we had to use cost as follows: 
cents, shoddy 18 cents, and cotton 16 cents. 

Now to make a mixture of the wool and shoddy that 
would come within the cost limit, would necessitate the 
following combination: 

Wool, 2814% at 58 cents 
Shoddy, 71144% at 18 ” 


Wool 58 


= 16.53 cents. 
~1287 ” 
Total, 2940 ” 

This mixture, though within the limit, was out of the 
question, because it was impossible to make the yarn suffi- 
ciently fine, (314 and 4 runs) from stock containing 7114 
per cent. of short stock. 

Turning to a combination of wool and cotton, we found 
it must be as follows: 

Wool, 32% at 58 cents 
Cotton, 68% at 16 cents 


= 18.56 cents. 
=10.88 ” 


Seine 


Total, 29.44 ” 
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Here we had a mixture that would make good strong 
yarn, but with more than two-thirds cotton, which would 
not make a desirable fabric, as it would be too cheap and 
“eottony” in appearance when finished. 

Now by combining the three kinds of stock we over- 
came both difficulties, got good yarn and a very creditable 
fabric. 

This we accomplished as follows: 


Wool, 30% at 58 cents = 17.40 cents. 





Shoddy, 35% at 18 cents = 630 ” 
Cotton, 35% at 16 cents = 5.60 ” 
Total, 29.30 


The chief advantage of this mixture is, that it contains 
65 per cent. of stock that goes to give the cloth the appear- 
ance and “handle” of a wool fabric, while it contains only 
30 per cent. of really expensive stock. This was the only 
solution of the problem, and we could not have used any 
more wool stock; for the addition of more shoddy would 
have made it too tender, while the wool would have made 
it exeeed the cost limit. 

In mixtures containing contrasting colors, it is best to 
put the cotton in the color that predominates. For in- 
stance, if the mixture is to be composed of 75% white and 
25% black, use white cotton; and if it be an Oxford mix, 
or one where the black is a predominating color, then use 
black cotton. It is a good rule to avoid as far as possible 
the use of cotton in the colors that give character to the 
mixture; but always have it correspond with the ground 
eolor of the mixture. In mixtures where the colors are 
about evenly balanced, as black and white of 50% each, it 
is best to divide the cotton equally between the two colors. 
In mixtures having small percentages of bright colors for 
illuminating effect, as red, orange, green, &e., these colors 
should always be of wool stock, because they should pos- 
sess a brillianey which can not be retained on cotton 
through the finishing process. 

On account of the difficulty of getting certain colors 
on cotton that will hold their fulness in the finishing, it is 
sometimes advisable to use an entirely different color of 
cotton. A navy blue, for instance: In cotton it is apt to 
present a dull slatey effect after it has undergone the full- 
ing, and often a good bright blue wool slightly on the light 
side of the shade desired, may admit of a mixture of black 
eotton, and when it is finished, the result be more satisfac- 
tory than to use a blue cotton with the attending danger 
of washing out. In faney colors used for decorating, 
plaiding, &e., it is usually advisable to use all wool to in- 
sure the desirable brillianey. It is better to use a little 
larger percentage of cotton in the body of the cloth, if nee- 
essary, in order to do this. 

When it is convenient to do so, it is sometimes better 
to vary the percentage of wool in the warp and filling, in 
favor of the latter. What we mean is, if it is desired 
to make a fabrie of 25% cotton, and a soft woolly effect 
is wanted, it may better be attained by putting 30% of cot- 
ton in the warp, and only 20% in the filling. If the warp 
and filling are about balanced in weight, the average per- 
centage is as required, and two advantages are obtained: 
First, the additional cotton in the warp helps to strengthen 
it, especially if there is a percentage of shoddy in the mix- 
ture; and secondly, the additional wool in the filling will 
greatly increase the fulling, and a better felted and softer 
fabrie will be the result. 
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There is another way the mixture may be varied to ad- 
vantage. Where goods contain quite a quantity of white 
yarn, it is is a good plan to inerease the percentage in that, 
and use less cotton in colors that are especially liable to 
“go to pieces” in the finishing. 

The writer once made a line of light weight cassimeres 
composed of a mixture of forty per cent. cotton and while 
they were very creditable goods, the darker solid colors, as 
black, brown and blue, lacked the fullness of. shade that 
was desirable, on account of the cotton washing out. 
There was no complaint regarding the goods, and the or- 
ders exceeded our ability to supply. 

The following season we were asked to duplicate the 
fabric. This we did, but varied the mixtures, in hopes of 
attaining better results. About half the yarn used was 
white, and this we changed to fifty per cent. cotton 
and reduced the percentage in the dark colors to thirty 
and thirty-five per cent.; making our calculations te keep 
the average about forty per cent., as the previous season. 
The result was very gratifying, as the darker colors were 
improved ‘by the increase of wool, and there was less tend- 
eney to bleeding and running of colors, and the white was 
rendered even whiter by the added percentage of cotton. 
There was an improvement in the clearness of the fabric 
and much less danger of trouble in the finishing. Of 
course changes of this kind can not be safely made in the 
middle of the season; but must be determined upon in get- 
ting out the samples, so as to have uniformity. 

We would not lay down any arbitrary rules, the idea 
being to thus improve the colors that are liable to “flatten 
out,” and make the safer color carry more cotton to keep 
the cost of the cloth within bounds. © 


BLENDING OF COTTON AND WOOL. 


PROCESSES OF MANIPULATING WOOL AND COTTON DIFFER FOR 
THE Two FIBERS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BARKER. 
PART III. 


The machinery used in the preparation, carding, and 
spinning of wool, and the conditions necessary for its 
successful operation, are necessarily much different from 
those obtaining in the manufacture and treatment of cotton. 

Cotton is operated in the dry condition in which it is 
received from the plantations, and under suitable treatment 
in the seutcher and earding-engine its filaments are easily 
separated from each other without much damage or de- 
terioration. There is no matting or felting of the fibers 
to contend with as there is in wool, which even as it is 
received from the back of the sheep is almost always 
more or less matted; a condition which is generally some- 
what. inereased by the washing to which it must be sub- 
jected, and which makes the opening and separation of 
the locks and fibers in the subsequent operations more or 
less difficult; and it is necessary in order to facilitate the 
separation of the fibers without breaking them to freely 
lubricate the wool with oil, before passing it on to the 
carding process: 

It is assumed that it is generally known that in the 
manufacture of woolen goods which are made from a 
mixture of wool and cotton, woolen machinery is used, and 
the woolen method of treatment pursued; and there is, 
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therefore, the less necessity to enter into a detailed de- 
scription of cotton machinery and cotton methods, as it 
will be necessary to refer only to one or two cotton ma- 
chines. It may be pointed out that, in operating cotton, 
the general end aimed at is the arrangement of the filaments 
in parallelism with each other; the ultimate object being 
to produce a thread of perfect evenness in thickness, and 
generally of relative bareness or freedom from loose fibers 
on its surface. This, however, does not apply with equal 
force to all descriptions of cotton yarns, particularly to 
some of those which are spun for use in certain branches 
of the woolen trade, in which case a more or less woolly 
thread is an advantage, as it assists in preserving the 
relative positions of the two kinds of thread—the woolen 
and the cotton—after being woven, by reason of the en- 
tanglement of the loose fibers of each. When exceptional 
evenness and bareness is required, the cotton is not only 
carded, but combed, andthe short and broken fiber is sepa- 
rated from that which is longer and more perfect, and a 
stock of approximately uniform length of fiber is secured, 
from which the most perfect yarns may be spun. 

In the production of woolen yarns, whether they be 
composed entirely of wool or of a mixture of wool and 
cotton, the object aimed at is quite the reverse. Parallelism 
of the fibers is neither desired, nor attainable by the woolen 
method of treatment. The kind of thread which is de- 
sired is the characteristic woolen thread, in which both 
ends of every woolen fiber project from the surface of 
the thread, like plush, while the intermediate portion of 
each fiber finds a place in the body of the thread and 
gives compactness, solidity, and strength to it. 

Wool, by reason of the curly and wavy character of 
its fibers, lends itself admirably to such an arrangement; 


but the cotton fiber, by reason of its fineness and straight- 
ness, assumes both in the scribbling and spinning processes, 
the longitudinal direction, with more or less parallelism of 
the filaments, and becomes embedded more in the body or 
heart of the thread than on the surface, and in that posi- 
tion, both by its length and strength, gives consistency, 


solidity and strength to the yarn. The curly wool fibers 
become arranged more or less crosswise, and by interlacing 
with the straight cotton filaments, and also with each other, 
are found to be mainly upon the face of the thread, and 
give to it, its woolly or plushy character and appearance. 

There are many conditions to be taken into considera- 
tion in operating these two and different kinds of fibers 
in combination, some of which may now be noticed. 

Experience has demonstrated that what are known as 
“firm eards’”—cards set in a thick cloth foundation—are 
the most suitable for carding cotton. In some districts, 
such ecards are also used for carding wool. This can be 
done when the wool is sound, fine, and fairiy uniform in 
length of fiber. 

For carding tender wool, however, and for shoddy and 
mungo, and other short and tender material, experience 
has demonstrated that what are known as “kind” or 
pliable ecards give the best results, and are most suitable. 


In performing their work, they do not forcibly tear the 


fibers apart, but rather, as it were, gently coax them to 
separate from one another, returning again and again to 
matted or entangled locks or threads until the fibers are 
separated; and thus the length of fibers, which is often 
short enough already is preserved, and the best result 
obtained. 
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Cotton, unless it be mixed with a suitable percentage of 
wool, can not be successfully and satisfactorily carded on 
the woolen seribbler. The action of the strippers and 
fancies would disarrange the parallelism of the filaments, 
not to mention other objections which do not apply to 
the subject under consideration. 

Cotton, too, by reason of the fineness and straightness 
of its filaments, lies low upon the surface of the cylinders, 
and rollers or plats, as the case may be, in the carding 
engine, and ean only be carried forward by maintaining 
a sharp point on the cards, and by close setting or adjust- 
ment of the carding surfaces. 

On the other hand, in the carding of wool on the woolen 
seribbler, the conditions are quite different, and by reason 
of the wavy and curly character of the wool fiber, the 
filaments appear more conspicuously above or upon the 
card surfaces, and are more easily arrested and caught 
by the opposing surfaces; and consequently it is not nee- 
essary either to set the carding surfaces so close together, 
nor to have so fine a point on the wire as in the cotton 
carding engine. 

Furthermore, after the cards of a woolen seribbler have 
been once properly ground, and the various cylinders and 
rollers (particularly the strippers and fancies) have been 
properly set, they act in a gentle way, as grinding rollers, 
to grind them again. If the strippers and fancies be 
properly set, they act in a gentle way, as grinding rollers, 
and produce and preserve exactly the proper kind of point 
on the swifts, the workers and the doffers; and grinding 
with the emery roller is not necessary. The card point 
most suitable for carding wool, is not a sharp needle 
point, but a blunt, round and smooth point; and such a 
point is both produced and maintained by the strippers 
and fancies. The management of the ecards on a woolen 
carding engine on which tender wool and mungo, ete., 
are to be scribbled, demands great skill and nice judgment; 
and these, only close observation and long experience can 
give. ‘Upon such cards, with such a point, and adjusted 
or set in such a way, it would be next to impossible to 
scribble raw cotton—alone. 

, in order to insure that the cotton, in any given blend 
of wool and cotton, shall be as well opened, and its fibers 
as perfectly separated from one another as the wool fibers 
are required to be, it is desirable that, before being blended 
with the wool, it be first prepared on cotton machinery. 

In the case of cotton fly, and cotton waste which has 
been opened on a waste opener, the desired condition. 
already exists;*but it is otherwise in the case of raw 
cotton,—conditions which are not suitable for wool, but 
extraneous matter always to be found in raw cotton; and 
it should, therefore, be scuteched and carded on a cotton 
eard, before being mixed with the wool. ; 

If the cotton be so prepared, and brought into a loose 
and fleecy condition previous to being blended with the 
wool, the wool carding overseer is relieved from any ue- 
cessity of setting his cards close, or of grinding them to a 
sharp needle point for the purpose of “touching” the 
cotton,—conditions which are not suitable for wool but 
which are detrimental and injurious to it,—but may 
confidently set his cards in that way which is best adapted 
for operating the wool; and the already prepared cotton, 
being open, light and fleecy, will be carried along, as it 
were, with the wool, from cylinder to cylinder, becoming 
continuously, and at the same time, all the more perfectly 


mixed with the wool. 
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If, however, the cotton be not previously prepared in 
the manner indicated, the carding engineer is compelled, 
in order to properly (and even then only imperfectly) card 
and open the cotton, not only to put a sharp, keen, point 
on the ecards, but to set them so close in order that he 
may “touch” (operate) the cotton, that the wool in the 
blend will be broken, ground and injured to the detriment 
of the blend as a whole. 

There is also another point of difference in the condi- 
tions necessary for the successful operation of the two 
kinds of fiber. The temperature most favorable for op- 
erating cotton, is much higher than that required for 
wools. Cotton is most successfully operated at 70 to 80 F., 
whereas wool is generally carded at a temperature 10 to 
15 degrees below that, which is another and important 
reason for first carding the cotton by itself in a room of the 
proper temperature and humidity. 

Further, it should also be remembered that cotton has 
a great affinity for oil, but does not card freely if it be 
saturated with it, and consequently it is carded in the 
dry condition when it is carded alone. Wool on the 
other hand is always scribbled “in oil.” To seribble it 
dry would inevitably result in its fibers being more or 
less broken, and its average length being materially short- 
ened, to the general deterioration of the blend; and con- 
sequently it is always oiled in the preparing process,— 
receiving from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of oil, or 
possibly a little more, when it is to form part of a blend 
of wool and cotton, which should properly be all absorbed 
by the wool before the cotton is mixed with it. 

For that reason, in a blend which is to consist of wool 
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Part III. 

Fig. 5 shows the progress of the new loops and the 
old stitches after leaving the sinker and while they are 
being manipulated by the lander and the cast-off. It will 
be remembered that while the presser holds the beards 
closed into the eyes of the needles the old stitches are 
raised up over the points of the beards, which operation 
is called “landing,” the bur performing it being called a 
lander, and after that the old stitches are cast off the heads 
of the needles, the operation being called “casting off” 
and the bur performing it being called a “cast-off.” 

On the left of the drawing is a large wheel pressing 
the cloth down behind the needles. This is the push-down. 
In front of the lower portion of the push-down and out- 
side of the needles is a small saucer shaped wheel pressing 
against the needle beards. This is the presser. Under it 
the old stitches will be observed coming up on the shanks 
of the needles. The points of the lander blades are ob- 
served projecting through the needles and inclined upward 
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and cotton, it is manifestly advantageous to first mix the 
wool, shoddy, mungo, or other waste without the cotton, 
and apply the oil to that portion of the blend alone, which 
should then be teazed, and the oil be thus thoroughly 
wrought into and among the wool; which should then 
be allowed to stand “in oil” for a time sufficient to allow 
of the oil becoming thoroughly absorbed by the wool be- 
fore the cotton is mixed with it; otherwise the cotton will 
absorb a considerable proportion of the free oil, which it 
does not require; and the wool will to that extent be 
deprived of oil which it does require. 

Even under those conditions the cotton still absorbs 
some of the oil from the saturated wool; hence the de- 
sirability of giving the wool a little more oil than it 
actually requires, in the preliminary blend, as already men- 
tioned. ; 

Such preliminary mixing is all the more necessary if 
a portion of new wool be included in the blend, because 
in that case the wool will not previously have been oiled, 
and will require more time to thoroughly absorb the oil 
put upon it; but in the case of shoddy, mungo, etc., these 
will be already more or less saturated with oil, and the 
cotton can not absorb any material quantity from them; 
but of unabsorbed oil, not only on the wool but also on 
the mungo, ete., the cotton would quickly suck up and 
absorb the greater part of the free unabsorbed oil, and 
thus rob the wool of that which is necessary for its proper 
lubrication, and charge itself with that which would in- 
terfere with its own proper treatment, by causing the 
straight filaments to become stuck together and sodden 
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toward the reader. These lander blades raise the stitches 
up and leave them on the points of the beards. Further 
to the right are the cast-off blades resembling those of the 
lander, but projecting farther through the needles. In 
considering the quality of the yarn the landing operation 
does not require much attention. Indeed, of all knitting 
operations it is one that probably causes the least trouble, 
provided, of course, that the lander is properly designed 
for the work which it has to do. The most frequent trouble 
at the lander is caused by the blades punching through the 
cloth instead of lifting it up. This may happen if the 
lander is not adjusted sufficiently low or if the stitch hugs 
the needles too tightly. The latter may be caused by a 
heavy place or a kink in the yarn, either of which might 
load up the needles to such an extent that the lander 
blades could not move them up on the needles, in which 
ease the blades would punch through the cloth making a 
long ragged hole. 

At the cast-off, comparatively little trouble occurs un- 
less the yarn is tender, in which case the blades may cut 
holes. It is true that a kink or a heavy place in the yarn 
may not be cast clear of the heads of the needles, in which 
ease the needles are sprung outward by the pressure of the 
blades against the heavy places or kinks. This bending 
as a rule is not permanent so that the needles resume their 
alignment. The trouble comes, however, when the heavy 
place or bunch or kink reaches the next feed. When it 
comes to the push-down the obstruction is likely to remain 
in the heads of the needles, instead of being pushed down 
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on the shanks as are the normal stitches. If a clearing 
bur is used, as is generally advisable, the obstruction will 
be pushed down by the clearing bur blades. This bur is 
not illustrated in any of the drawings, but it is a bur 
somewhat resembling the cast-off placed on the outside of 
the needles just ahead of the sinker. It pushes down out 
of the heads of the needles any obstructions which are 
not moved by the push-down. If these obstructions “stay 
put” low down on the needle shanks they will probably 
pass under the blades of the sinker and over those of the 
lander and cast-off, probably being entirely cast off at this 
second feed. On the other hand if the obstruction is a kink 
—although a clearing bur will put it down on the needles— 
the loop end of the kink may twist upward into the blades 
of the sinker but causing what is called a “pick-up”— 
one of the most damaging accidents that occurs with a 
loop wheel knitting machine. It is damaging because the 
kink can not be pulled up entirely owing to the fact thal 
the push-down is holding it on the inside of the needles. 
Consequently, the sinker bur is pulled back violently, and 
thus over-reaches and smashes the needles. 

So far, the yarn and the machine have been discussed 
without much consideration of the personal surroundings, 
but in knitting, as in many other things, the personal en- 
vironment produces unexpected complications. It would 
take too much space to treat this phase of the matter fully 
so that only a brief outline is given. The knitting room 
of a modern mill is in some respects, like the vermiform 
appendix of the human body; that is, trouble may be ex- 
pected there at any time and it may be very serious 11 not 
attended to promptly and properly. Unlike the appendix, 
however, the knitting room can not be cut out. The like- 
lihood of trouble in the knitting room will be understood 
somewhat from what has already been related, especially 
bearing in mind that all of the work of the knitting opera- 
tion and feeding the yarn is transmitted through the needles, 
which are flexible and delicate. Moreover, a lot of bad 
blades, a lot of bad needles, a batch of poor needle metal-- 
for most of the machines under discussion use leaded needles 
—any or all of these may be distributed through the knit- 
ting room and may be in use for some time before the 
defects develop and then the development may be so rapid 
as to put the room almost out of commission. A lot of 
bad help may do as much havoc as all of these other troubles 
combined. If added to this a lot of bad yarn comes into 
the room the conditions becomes serious indeed. It can be 
conceived then how it is that boss knitters like musicians 
reserve the right to be nervous. Moreover, they are, as 
a class, independent. Since the knitting machines are so 
easily put out of order the boss knitter who can keep them 
in order is a desirable man, and of course, realizes it. If 
then the goods are not coming through the knitting room 
properly and a complaint is made, there is the inclination 
to make that troublesome reply: “Get another man.” Con- 
sequently, in not a few knitting mills there is no free ex- 
change of opinions between the boss knitter and his superior. 
If under such conditions the knitter states that the yarn can 
not be run there is a natural tendency on the part of his 
superior to give the knitter the benefit of the doubt and to 
give the yarn to the spinner. On the proprietor’s side, 
if he has bought his yarn at high prices and then has to 
reduce the price of his goods because quotations on yarn 
have gone down, and it should happen that the knitting 
room is not running very well, would he be anything but 
human if he did not conclude that the trouble arose from 
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defects in the yarn and that he ought to return it and buy 
a new lot at a lower price? It should be said, however, in 
justice to a large proportion of boss knitters and knit- 
goods manufacturers that they are above taking undue ad- 
vantage of the spinner. Indeed, it may be safely ventured 
that the knit-goods manufacturers sustain more loss in knit- 
ting poor yarn than they impose on the spinner by re- 
jecting questionable yarn. 

Attention has been called to the fact that the yarn may 
be too heavy for the gage of the machine on which it is 
used, or that the stiteh may be unusually tight. The spin- 
ner might ask: How is it that the knitter does not get the 
right count of yarn for his machines or the right gage 
of burs and needles for the yarn? There is some reason 
in this question because the domestic knittirig machines 
are susceptible to change of gage at far less than the origi- 
nal cost of the machine, which is not the case with foreign 
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knitting machinery. Nevertheless, if the knit-goods manu- 
facturer has purchased a few changes of gage he concludes 
that he has more money tied up in knitting machinery than 
he likes, so he tries to get along without any more changes. 
If he were in Europe he would placidly buy new machines 
for every different gage and diameter until he had an acre 
or so of them. The American knitter not only fails to appre- 
ciate this, but sometimes thinks it is surprising that the man- 
ufacturer of knitting machinery is not willing to exchange 
new burs for old. Suppose then that a knit-goods manu- 
faeturer has purchased as many changes of gage as he 
eares to get; then his salesman brings in a garment and 
tells how many cases of those he can dispose of if they 
are duplicated as to weight and general make-up. The 
weight of the yarn is determined, a sample lot is procured 
and the knitter makes a ‘oll of cloth lengthening the stitch 
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or shortening it, as the ease may be, in order to duplicate 
the fabric in the sample. This cloth is made up into 
garments and orders are taken even though the knitter 
may have remarked that his equipment is not the right one 
for that yarn and stitch. The proprietor naturally thinks 
what man has done man can do, and the opportunity of 
scooping a lot’ of business and selling the mill up quickly 
is not to be disregarded. The salesman is as good as his 
word so the mill is flooded with orders. <A large lot of yarn 
is purchased and the necessary number of machines is put 
on the work, perhaps all of them; but if the yarn is not 
exactly up to the sample or possibly if it is up to sample 
or even superior it may cause trouble in the knitting be- 
cause the sample lot of yarn undoubtedly had the personal 
attention of the boss knitter, whereas in the regular course 
of manufacture this atttention can not be given to every ma- 
chine. Where a few weak places or heavy places or kinks 
may not have drawn attention on the one machine there 
is possibility of their drawing marked attention from the 
aggregate of all the machines. The proprietor wants to 
deliver the goods and it is too late to change his machinery. 
He may eall for better yarn and be absolutely sincere in 
so doing. A comprehensive knowledge of the situation 
makes the requirements very clear; that is, the machines are 
being operated near the danger limit and in order to avoid 
danger the quality of the yarn must be superior to what 
would be required under safe operating conditions. The 
manufacturer does not impart to the spinner these minu- 
tiae of his business. Indeed, he may not comprehend them 
himself. Consequently, the spinner is entirely at sea. He 
may say truthfully that this yarn is used by other people. 
He can not see then why it is unsatisfactory here. 

Up to this time the machine has been regarded as ideal, 
but even the best machinery is not ideal and the poorest 
may be far from it. It is a lamentable fact that some of 
the poorest is in operation. This fault is due to a virtue 
of the machine—its durability. The loop wheel machine 
is almost entirely rotary so that it does not pound itself 
to pieces like the loom nor wear in the grooves like the 
lateh needle machine. The only essential wearing parts 
are the bur blades, the bur bearings, and the cylinder bear- 
ings, all of which are readily replaceable. Unfortunately, 
however, the replacement frequently ceases with that of the 
blades so that after a number of years the burs and cylin- 
ders get loose on their studs and run out of true. This 
decreases the safe range of the machine as far as weight 
of yarn and length of stitch is concerned and may decrease 
it to such an extent that there is no safe range at all except 
on very coarse gages. After one knit-goods manufacturer 
has allowed his machinery to get in this condition and has 
retired from business through choice or necessity, some 
other manufacturer will buy the knitting on the score that 
this type of machine never wears out or because it is just 
as good as he has and what he has is good enough. Now, 
the chances are that when the original owner started in 
business he had the idea that the best was none too good 
for him. This is an idea of youth which old age modifies. 
So after a time he bought second-hand supplies or other 
makes which were “just as good but cheaper” not knowing 
that the blades were a different shape and thickness and 
that the gage was off one or two per cent., and so on. 
However, when he finally disposed of the machines he had 
forgotten about the second hand or cheap supplies either 
honestly or with a mental reservation. The machines which 
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he offered for sale were this, that, or the other “standard 
make.” The purchaser naturally took his word for it. In- 
deed, he would have trouble disproving it because the fine 
points of the burs and molds and cylinders is not common 
knowledge. He may never know what hybrid machinery 
he has purchased. He will undoubtedly know after a time 
that everything is not going well in the knitting room. 
When that occurs he is sure that the yarn is the cause of 
it, because he can see no other cause. 

Fleece knitting is done on the same principles as those 
already described except that a backing thread is laced in 
and out among the needles between two threads of plain 
knitting. For the backing yarn almost any material suffi- 
ciently strong to be wound may be used. As far as the 
knitting is concerned it may contain a considerable quantity 
of bunches and foreign matter since it does not go over 
the sinker burs nor under the needle beards. It is put into 
position by springing alternate needles back out of line and 
foreing the yarn down between the heads of the needles. 
It is not likely to contain kinks because it must be sufficiently 
soft to be broken up by the napping machine. The face 
yarn for fleece work is approximately half the weight of 
the yarn used in single thread flat work. Consequently, 
the requirements are not as exacting as far as kinks, bunches 
and other obstructions are concerned since there is a greater 
allowable margin for overload. This yarn, however, should 
be strong, because it must hold together during the same 
knitting operations as the heavier yarn used for flat work. 

This discussion should have summary, but it is difficult 
to make a comprehensive one which will not have so many 
limitations and provisos as to make it too technical to be 
of value. The controlling conditions are so numerous and 
the combinations are so complex that practicaliy speaking 
there is no general case. Indeed, as far as the detects in 
the’ yarn are concerned the criticism may be made that no 
new light has been thrown on the subject. Possibly, how- 
ever, some light has been thrown on the conditions with 
which the yarn has to contend, and, knowing this, an in- 
telligent spinner may be better prepared to meet those con- 
ditions than if he had no knowledge of them. 


THE SEAMLESS FOOTER. 


BY STEPHEN E. SMITH. 


Part I. 

In the seamless footing machine there are two devices 
which are necessary for the formation of the stitch. These 
are the needle and sinker. If the machine was knitting 
a piece of straight tubing without any pockets such as are 
required for forming the heel and toe, it would be possible 
by applying a take-up motion and using a cylinder with 
slots formed like those of the ribber cylinder, to dispense 
with the sinkers. As these machines are used, the sinker 
is just as necessary as the needle, and it really performs 
two offices, namely, holding the work down in place on the 
needles and assisting in forming the stitch. 

Referring to Fig.1, which shows a single needle and sinker, 
the following parts may be defined: C is the crown of sinker 
blade and serves to hold down the fabrie while the needle 
is being raised through a new loop. The edge marked F 
comes against the yarn just after the needle reaches its 
lowest position (Fig. 3) and forces the loops back so that 
when the needle comes up again, it comes through the new 
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loop without being clogged by the old one. The edge E is the 
surface over which the loop is drawn (Fig. 2) and the depth 
to which the needle is forced below this surface is largely 
instrumental in regulating the length of loop, and, there- 
fore, the fineness of the mesh. B is the butt of the sinker 
and is the part by which the cams cause the sinker to per- 
form the work required of it. The sinker ring containing 
slots in which the sinkers slide, is mounted on the upper 
part of the needle cylinder, while the sinker cams are 
mounted on the under side of a eap which is held down 
on the ring by two clips. The ring is stationary but the 
cap and cams revolve, being. driven by the dropper post 
(D. P. Fig. 6) through one of the adjusting screws A. 
This cap should move freely over the sinker ring, other- 
wise there will be trouble when the heel and toe are being 
made. This trouble is caused largely by accumulation of 
lint or dry bearings which cause the sinkers to move hard. 
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As the lint accumulates among the sinker blades in con- 
siderable quantities, great care should be taken to keep 
them clean and oiled so they will move freely. Cleaning 
ean be done by using a brush similar in shape to a tooth 
brush but having longer bristles. A small amount of oil 
applied twice per day is sufficient. The frequency of clean- 
ing would depend on the yarn—twice a day, once in the 
morning and again in the afternoon. The adjusting screws 
A are for timing the motion of the sinkers so that they will 
properly perform their work. This is done while the heel 
or toe is being made and head is reciprocating. As will 
be seen from sketches, 1-2-3-4, the sinker performs its 
part of forming the stitch after the needle does its part, 
and, consequently, the motion of the sinker must follow 
and never lead that of the needle. For this reason, some 
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provision must be made for delaying the motion of the sink- 
ers at each stroke of the head when making a heel or toe. 
This is accomplished by driving it as shown in Fig. 6. At 
the end of each stroke the sinker cams hesitate while the 
dropper post D. P. traverses the space from one set screw 
to the other, thus allowing the sinkers to fall into action 
behind the needles. In timing the’ sinkers, the cap is set 
by means of screws A, so that when the first needle of 
those in action is about in the position shown at Fig. 3, or 
not quite as low, the first sinker is just appearing between 
the second and third needles of those that are lifted out of 
action. This adjustment should be tried on both sides of 
the head. If timed too late, the sinker backs off from the 
stitch before the narrowing needle is thrown ‘up out of 
action, thus allowing the work to rise slightly. If timed 
so they move too early, the crown gets in under the new 
loop and makes a very long one or the point of the crown 
strikes the yarn. In either case this may happen as the 
point of the crown is liable to strike the yarn that is being 
formed into the new loops. 

The amount of motion of the sinkers in forcing the 
yarn back of the needles is regulated by the cams shown 
in Fig. 5, the position of which is fixed by the set screws S. 

Although it is possible to increase the length of loop 
drawn, by forcing’ the sinkers farther inward, this should 
never be done. As the sinker does its work after the needle 
has drawn the yarn down over the sinkers, the loop can be 
enlarged only by subjecting the yarn to considerable strain 
which should in all cases be avoided if an elastic fabric 
is desired. Foree the sinkers in just far enough to push 
the yarn clear of the needles and no farther, is a safe rule 
to follow. 


STANDARD SCALE OF UNDERWEAR SIZES. 


The standard scale of sizes for underwear recently 
adopted by the Knit Goods Buyers’ Association, of New 
York, with the approval of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, is as follows: 


RIBBED. 


CHILDREN’S, 

Size mark—Age 4 6 
Neck is. a 
Chest 18 19 
Vest length 5 18 20 
Sleeve length 12 13 
Arm hole 10 11 
Waist bands 24 25 
Hip 23 24 25 
Thigh 12 12 
Rise band to crotch 

front 9 
*Rise band to crotch 

back 11 114413 
Inseam : 17 20 22 
TOE és3356%.08 thee ee ae 


WOMEN’S. 


10% 11% 12% 
13% 14% 15% 
24 26 27 


Size mark 
Neck 

Chest 

Vest length 
Sleeve length 
Arm hole 
Waist bands 
Hip 

Thigh 

Front rise 
*Back rise 
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Size mark—Age 
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OS ae rere 24 
PE CAGce ha dae ce neheae heannn 
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Size mark 


DE ecbnncudRenenes< 16 
GE cada becurenanwnes 34 
Wess BOMRER 2. ccc cece 30 
Sleeve length ......... 19 
BE TED osc cccccvccss 16 
Waist bands ..........-. 30 
BD koe ecsdsecescsieges 40 


Thigh 
Front rise 
*Back rise 


eee en eer eeeeeee 






Size mark—Age 









DE ctiggueaeedees ane 13 
RS ae cenicind awk s 24 
Shirt length ......... 19 
Sleeve length ........ 13 
BE EE nb acscocacecs 11 
Waist bands ......... 24 
BD . cu deeeesasasecsoes 24 
MEN. edudesdéeseese< a 14 
PEGME FBO cccccccoccce sf 9 
WEEE BOO i cceccessccs aa: coe 
RE Av.4-46-0023 can6eee i. 
, weeerrrrery terror se. 

MEN’S. 
Sine MATE ..cccccccess 34 36 
RRS ree re 16 16 





Chest 





ET RP re re 9 9 10 
.  Y — ASR Sener li 12 #13 
RED G4 Scns wckna see ecunees 17 20 22 
BN fea de Ka Wias eta ecehnmels 44 47 61 
MEN’S, 
i e.g cis wavcues 34 36 38 40 
"A a Ree eee 136 66COU TH COU 
| Rs eee 28 29 30 32 
If BE PONTO oo cescccces 32 33 384 34 
if Sleeve length ......... 20 21 22 22 
MR HE. Grp wes oad cede | a a ae ) | 
‘ Rs a ee 30 32 34 36 38 
ere 30 380 31 32 34 
DED cthibbancdakeua 16 17 #18 #419 =~ «19 
Front rise ........... 13 13 13 14 14 
. aes 17 17 18 I9 19 
‘ gpa AS Bator 31 31 32 323 82 
; ME acaeaeeede ade 62 62 64 66 67 
| INFANT'S. 
Size mark—Age .......... A/0 Bfl 
MEE, Sancti censescaeeeecece 9 10 
SE eda wendasdeaede Seach 14 15 
PE cigcacnancennesa 10 12 
a | Sleeve length .............. 7 8 
PE EP wkend ccctae ee mas 7 7 
FLAT. 
) CHILDREN’S. 
Size mark—Age ..... 2 4 6 8 10 
| RS aes 11 12 13 18 14 
DG ecceebabeen cee 2 24 24 26 26 
Vest length ......... 15 17 19 321 328 
Sleeve length ........ 10 11 12 #18 15 
; RA 9 10 11 12 138 
Waist bands ........ 23 24 25 26 2 
DN ave ncreennckas or 23 24 25 27 29 
ED, 6.40646600000005 12 13 14 15 16 
Rise band to crotch 
0 RS ae ere 8 9 914 10 


10% 11% 12% 
13% 14% 15% 
26 


23 





17 
15 
10 

8 


25 
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ME? ‘Saeaneaussauks 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 
EP LO ee 36 37 38 40 42 44 46 48 
EE c Gace neateanes 20 21 22 2 24 25 26 26 
a er a Bowe mM BM MM Be: SB 
Spears yy FT 3B we BS 2: = 
EE a"s-a.0 acd nee Ok =~ foe eB a eS 





Sizes on the rib scale are based on 1x1 stitch goods 
of winter weight and a stretch of 25 per cent. in width is 
allowed. This allowance may be increased up to 30 per 
cent. as the goods run lighter in weight, or decreased with 
more rigid fabrics. ; 

* Where the front and back of pants are made alike 
they must both be the length of the back rise as here given, 
and not one-half the sum of the front and back. 

“Waist band” is measurement of garment when but- 


toned. 


A DEVICE FOR AUTOMATICALLY STOPPING A 
MACHINE. 


The illustrations herewith relate to a mechanism for 
automatically stopping a circular knitting machine in case 
of defective work. 

One of the main objects of this mechanism is to pro- 
vide means for automatically stopping the knitting machine 
when any undue strain is brought on the needle cylinder. 

A further object is to so mount the needle cylinder 
that it may have a slight rotary movement with the cam 
ring, when any undue strain is brought upon the needles; 
and to provide means whereby a slight movement of the 
needle cylinder will automatically stop the machine. 

Another object is to so mount the needle cylinder 
that it will be capable of a slight movement under abnormal 
conditions, and to provide means whereby the movement 
of the needle cylinder will stop the machine. 
























It is also an object to mount the needle cylinder so 
that it is capable of a slight rotative movement under ab- 
normal conditions; and to provide a tension device to hold 
the needle cylinder stationary under normal conditions, 
and to provide means whereby when the cylinder is moved 
the machine will be stopped. 

Figure 1 is a side elevation of a portion of a circular 
knitting machine showing the mechanism, and Fig. 2 a 
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bottom plan view of that portion of the machine shown in 
Fig. 1. , 

It is well known that in circular knitting machines of 
this general design the needles are easily and freely op- 
erated by the cam ring when the thread or yarn is of a 
uniform diameter, the needles having first been set to 
operate upon the desired uniform size of thread, but when 
the thread is larger in diameter than the size for which 
the needles are set, the needles operate stiffly and there is 
considerable friction in the cam ring which tends to drag 
the needle cylinder around with the needle operating 
mechanism. : 
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When there is any considerable increase in the size of 
the yarn or thread it is desirable to stop the knitting ma- 
chine in order to remove the defective portion of the thread. 
This binding of the needles in the cam ring is made use 
of, under these abnormal conditions, to operate a stop- 
motion, and to this end the needle cylinder is mounted so 
that it is capable of a slight rotary movement with the 
cam ring under abnormal conditions, means being provided 
to hold it stationary under normal working conditions. 
To accomplish this there is connected to the lower end of 
one of the studs A, one end of a link B. The other end 
of this link is pivotally connected to a horizontally swing- 
ing arm C, near the pivot thereof, whereby a slight move- 
ment of the link B will give considerable movement to 
the free end of the swinging arm. The free end of this 
arm is arranged directly over and close to the upper edge 
of tlie link D near the point of connection between this 
link and the reciprocating bar E of the belt shifter. The 
links D and F incline upwardly from the connection be- 
tween the link D and the bar E to the rock shaft G, so that 
when the arm C is moved horizontally it will engage the 
upper edge of the link D and swing it downwardly, thereby 
moving the links D and F out of line and permitting the 
spring H to throw the belt shifter and thereby stop the 
machine. 

Should there be any undue énlargement of the thread 
or yarn, as indicated at X in Fig. 1, the friction on the 
cam ring in forcing the needles to handle the thicker por- 
tion of the yarn will be sufficient to drag the needle cylin- 
der with the cam ring to operate the belt shifter. It is 
also manifest that the strain required to move the needle 
cylinder may be varied by varying the tension of the 


spring I. 


DYEING, BLEACHING AND FINISHING 


CHEMICALS USED IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
Reported excluswely for Corton. 


We present herewith the first of a series of lectures on the 
chemicals used in the textile industry. 

These lectures were delivered during the winter of 1908-1909 
at the Kensington Institute of Philadelphia by Dr. Frederic Dan- 
nerth,—consulting chemist and chemical engineer—of that city. 

Part Il. will deal with the dyestuffs and the methods of dye- 


ing. 

Part III. will treat of the textile fibers. 

Each part consists of twenty lectures, which will, together, 
form a syllabus of the textile materials. 

The introductory remarks by the lecturer are in our opinion 
4 sufficient justification for the publication. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Parr I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Aside from the many industrial changes in the way of 
improved machinery and processes which are generally ac- 
credited to the twentieth century there is one which bears 
directly on the chemical technology of textiles. I refer to 
the advent of the textile chemist in America. Previous to 
this time there were it is true a number of college trained 
men who had devoted their time to the study of the chem- 
ieal problems of the textile industry but it was not until 
the close of the century that the textile chemists appeared 
as a distinct group. Here we have one more instance 


which goes to show how truly this is to be an “age of spe- 
cialization.” 

In the early days the local pharmacist who frequently 
designated himself “chemist” was occasionally called upon 
to give advice concerning the various textile-chemical op- 
erations. In a limited number of cases we even find that 
doctors of medicine (physicians) were consulted. This 
will be more readily understood when it is added that the 
first men who taught chemistry at the universities were 
physicians. Then again there were foreman dyers who had 
read or rather “devoured” the meager treatises on chemistry 
at their homes in the evenings thus acquiring a better 
knowledge of the materials which they used. As time pro- 
gressed and many of the large manufacturers realized the 
necessity for chemical control of their processes, the prob- 
lems were referred to general chemists—those who analyzed 
iron and drugs, foods and fertilizers, paints and pottery. 

As the pharmacist gave way to the educated foreman 
dyer and later to the general chemist we now find the field 
so extensive that only a specialist can intelligently cope 
with the complex problems which constantly present them- 
selves. 

In the faculty of medicine the idea of specialization has 
been developing for many years so that we are now 
quite accustomed to the specialists in diseases of the eye, 
the nerves, the stomach, the teeth and so on. Since the 
beginning of the present century the two leading textile 
schools of the country have offered courses in textile chem- 
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istry which leave little to be desired, but these courses ean 
be pursued most profitably by men who have completed a 
four years’ college course. In other words, the boy who 
takes up his technical studies immediately after leaving 
the high school will never possess that keen insight, that 
general survey of the field which a college trained man can 
acquire without much exertion. The practical effect which 
textile education has produced is that the “rule of thumb” 
and the empirical methods of our forefathers are rapidly 
giving way to advanced chemical engineering. The high- 
est degree which the university confers on its graduates in 
chemistry is that of Doctor of Philosophy, but even this is 
of little value until the student enters the industrial field 
where he realizes the practical possibilities of his theories. 
His chemical philosophy attains its highest value when he 
is brought face to face with the technical processes and there 
sees the test tube reactions carried out on a manufacturing 
scale. ‘The man who discovered the reason for the “red 
spots” on tin-phosphate weighted silks was a true philoso- 
pher, and the hundreds of chemists at work in the German 
factories preparing new dyes and medicines are not ma- 
chines. Such things must be developed by reasoning. 

To imitate that which has taken another man years to 
fathom does not require much thought. The modern man- 
ufacturer has discovered this and seeks to apply it by con- 
sulting a specialist even while his processes are apparently 
in good running order. His aim is to have his foreman 
add to his thorough knowledge of one process the experience 
which the consulting chemist has gained by coming in con- 
taet with many processes. A sample of soap may be ana- 
lyzed by a boy with considerable accuracy but to interpret 
the analysis requires a broad knowledge of the processes for 
whieh the soap is to be used. In order that the consulting 
chemist may be of most service to the mill and incidentally 
to the foreman he must work with him and not against him. 
On the other hand the foreman who is so short sighted as 
to conceal the facts in the case only retards the work of 
the chemist, for intentional irregularities will come to the 
surface in any ease. It will never be possible to replace 
the experience of a trained foreman dyer by an occasional 
consultation with a chemist. It should therefore be the aim 
of the foreman dyer to gain the confidence of the employer 
to such an extent that when the chemist is called in to 
criticize.a process he will be able to do so in the presence 
of the foreman and not behind his back. Where this con- 
dition exists the chemist is weleomed rather than feared. 
The day has passed when a foreman would throw a handful 
of alum in a soap bath in order to show that the new soap 
is no good, on the contrary he is now busy attaining to the 
position to which he is by his training entitled. The re- 
sult of all will be a standard of excellence to which none 
hut the worthy will rise. 

There is another side to this question which I desire to 
mention before closing these introductory remarks. It 
refers to the relation of science to the manufacturing proc- 
esses. The statement has frequently been made that our 
manufacturers paid so much attention to the “eost of pro- 
duction” and the cost of their textile materials (fibers and 
yarns) that they entirely lost sight of the chemical materials 
used in their processes. It was this assertion, more than 
any other, which has suggested the value of a course of 
leetures covering the ground indicated. As the lectures are 
designed for manufacturers and for those who have little 
or no knowledge of chemical “theories” it will be necessary 
to frame the subject matter accordingly. 


COTTON. 
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A booklet recently published by Watson Smith of Lon- 
don relates an incident in connection with the competition 
which the British hat manufacturers experienced about 
twenty years ago. The story bears such a close resemblance 
to our present undertaking that I feel impelled to repeat 
it at this time. “In the year 1887 a deputation of Man- 
chester hat manufacturers, consulted Sir Henry Roscoe, 
then professor of chemistry in Owens College, Manchester, 
as to aremedy. This eminent gentleman advised the forma- 
tion of an association and the appointment of a lecturer 
who was to deliver a series of lectures on the applications 
of science to this industry.. The lectures were delivered 
with carefully prepared experiments illustrating the va- 
rious processes. At the end of the course a patent by one 
of the younger members of the course became due and 
this proved to contain the solution of the chief difficulty 
of the British felt hat manufacturers.” This interesting 
coincidence showed very clearly the wisdom of Professor 
Roseoe’s counsel in advising a study of the scientific princi- 
ples on which the industry rests. In the year 1906, Sir 
Henry wrote: “I agree with you that this is a good in- 
stance of the direct money value of scientific training and 
in these days of ‘protection’ and similar subterfuges it is 
not amiss to emphasize the fact.” 

The exact extent to which American wastefulness and 
“rule of thumb” methods are the product of a protective 
tariff is a matter which must needs be decided by the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. To refer once more to our great 
commercial rival—Germany—a close study will show that 
she has attained her present position not by the aid of 
educated capitalists nor by educated workmen alone, but 
by the simultaneous education of both the employer and 
the employed. Thus a proprietor is enabled to inspect his 
works personally and prevent a misuse of power on the 
part of his foremen. If a German works boast of employ- 
ing the services of a chemist you may rest assured that 
the employee in question has received an accurate chemical 
training. The man who has learned merely the routine of 
laboratory work such as making a distillation or watching 
a set of dye experiments is not designated a chemist. Then 
again the proprietor of a dyehouse is very careful not to 
confuse his color mixer with his chemist, even though they 
are in many instances fitted to exchange places. 

The course of lectures about to be inaugurated is in. 
tended therefore to be of benefit to the manufacturer as 
well as his employee. Reference will be made to particular 
processes wherever this may seem expedient, but the major 
portion of our time will be consumed in diseussing the 
chemicals used in the various operations and the qualifica- 
tions which they must possess in order to yield the best 
results. “Buying on specification” which plays so impor- 
tant a role in modern industrial economy will be referred 
to as occasion arises. 

WATER. 

Before turning to the consideration of the more com- 
plex substances used in textile processes we will dwell for 
a moment on that fundamental necessity for all chemical 
operations—water. Trivial as it may seem to the student 
of chemistry, the subject of water is one of vast impor- 
tance to many industries among which may be mentioned 


tanning, beer-brewing and textile manufacturing. The 


chemical substance which he has learned to know as wa- 
ter appears to him as a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. 
One day spent in an industrial establishment will, however, 
show him how limited his knowledge for he soon finds that 
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all natural water contains more or less foreign matter. He 
thinks of the rain and snow as being pure water yet these 
have in their downward course carried with them suspended 
matter and any gases which may have been in the air at 
the time. The snow which has melted high up in the moun- 
tains appears in the valleys as an “upland surface water,” 
—the rain which falls on the ground appears in the rivers 


as a “ground water” having percolated through the soil or. 


drained over the surface. In other places the water has 
passed into the ground and come in contact with lime- 
stone and magnesite. These are the waters which appear 
when artesian wells are drilled. Thus we see that water 
may differ according to the influences to which it has been 
exposed. Rain and snow water is difficult to obtain,—river 
water may be muddy, more especially in stormy weather,— 
artesian well water will contain in solution the minerals 
with which it has come in contact. The one source which 
seems to offer the best water is a location near a mountain 
or in a mountainous country. An upland surface water so 
obtained has not yet come in contact with many impurities 
and has had little opportunity to dissolve lime or magnesia 
compounds. It is probably for this reason that such excel- 
lent results are obtained by bleachers and dyers in Switzer- 
land. 
IMPURITIES. 

The impurities found in waters are principally sus- 
pended matter (dirt), carbonates of iron and magnesium, 
ealeium earbonate (chalk), caleium sulphate (gypsum) 
and magnesium sulphate (epsom salt). In addition to 
these substances there is always present a certain amount of 
carbon dioxide which renders the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia soluble. The presence of these compounds gives 
the water the character of “hardness.” This term probably 
had its origin in the fact that when we wash our hands 
with such water it is impossible to obtain a lather, in con- 
sequence the soap will not slip and so feels “hard.” If 
iron is present we speak of chalybeate water, while the 
presence of sulphur in the form of sulphureted hydrogen 
is characteristic of the so-called “hepatic waters.” These 
latter possess such marked medicinal qualities and are en- 
countered so seldom that they need not be further discussed 
here. If a sample of water deposits a white sediment on 
boiling it is said to possess “temporary hardness.” If the 
clear liquid which is obtained by filtering this water does 
even then yield no lather with soap the water is said to 
possess “permanent hardness.” The former is due to the 
presence of carbonates of lime and the like, while the lat- 
ter is caused by the presence of gypsum and the like. 


Before using such water for textile processes it must, in: 


nearly all instances, be purified in order to insure the best 
results. 
PURIFICATION. 


There are several methods of purification, among which 
This is, as a rule, too ex- 
pensive although some silk works use such water to a 
Attempts have, however, been made of late 
The cost 


may be mentioned distillation. 


small extent. 
years to introduce commercial stills for water. 
varies from 10 cents to 30 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

The second method is filtration, a process which is 
suitable in eases where a soft but muddy river water is at 
hand. The filtration process does not remove the lime 
compounds dissolved in the water, and is, therefore, useless 
in such eases. A clear water may contain immense quanti- 
ties of dissolved mineral matter. 
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The third method at our disposal is that of precipitation 
followed by filtration. An example of this is the caustic 
soda treatment. The water is first analyzed in order to de- 
termine the amount of mineral matter present. Caustic 
soda is then added in order to remove the carbon dioxide. 
As soon as this is removed the carbonate of lime is precipi- 
tated. If soda ash (carbonate of soda) be mixed with the 
caustic the sulphate of lime will be changed into carbonate 
of lime (insoluble in water). The so treated water is then 
passed through a filter in order to remove the substances 
which have been thrown out of solution. If this process 
is carefully watched the results obtained will more than 
pay for the extra trouble and expense. If not properly 
tended to it becomes a very dangerous method for purifying 
water for textile processes. 

CORRECTION OF WATER. 

The correction of water consists in the addition of acids 
winch neutralize the carbonates and bicarbonates, for these 
are, after all, the most undesirable of the various impuri- 
ties which menace the dyer. The acids used for this pur- 
pose are acetic and sulphuric. In the operation of boiling- 
off the gum from raw silk, the water is first boiled-off with 
ordinary soap and the scum (lime soap) formed is re- 
moved with a scoop. A sulphated castor oil preparation 
(monopol soap) has been recommended for this purpose as 
it forms soluble compounds with lime and magnesia. It 
is used in the proportion of three pounds per 100 gallons. 

(Lo be continued.) 


MERCERIZING LAWNS. 


In white mercerized lawns a sharp, crisp, but not hard 
feel is general required. In a few eases a bright finish 
is required, but in most eases, the pure mercerized luster 
is what is wanted generally. A good cover is what is 
asked for. These require damping, and all the. creases 
straightening out, after which give two nips on a three- 
bowled dead set hot calender, then stiffen according to the 
requirements of the cloth generally. Half a pound of 
dextrine to the gallon of water is all the filling that is re- 
quired, after which three or four nips with a good set on a 
wood and brass calender will give the final finish. 

Particular attention must be given to these mercerized 
lawns as too often they are frayed. The threads are dis- 
placed in the process of bleaching and this must be remedied 
or the goods will be returned. The only way to overcome 
this difficulty is to use the jig motion on the stentering ma- 
chine. During this process the goods have to be watched 
and treated very carefully, as being so delicate in texture 
they are apt to give way on the selvage and get badly dam- 
aged. . 

The swinging of the jig motion must be regulated to 
suit the class of cloth. A long and slow swing or a shorter, 
quicker swing makes all the difference in the various classes 
of cloth or the nature of the fray. This remedy is always 
very risky, and any manager or master of a works should 
take care that during the first processes and the bleaching 
and mangling’ the threads are kept straight and not dragged 
through any deep washing machine or over anything that 
is likely to fray the goods, as the mending of these frays 
in addition to the risk, adds greatly to the cost of finishing. 


The 352 cotton, woolen, silk and knitting mills of North 
Carolina show.an authorized capital of $54,192,300 and the 
employment of 3,110,099 spindles, 54,812 looms, 6,232 
knitting machines and 133,851 horse-power. 











MARKET 


THE COTTON MARKET. 
H. & B. BEER. 


The final figures of the census report on the quantity 
of cotton ginned and to be ginned this season were issued 
March 20, and fully confirmed our ideas so often ex- 
pressed as to the probability of this year’s cotton crop 
being 13,500,000 bales. The report is made us as follows: 


1908 1907 1906 
Counting round as half bales ..13,408,811 11,325,882 13,305,265 
Round bales included in above . 242,305 198,549 268,219 
Sea Isl. bales included in above 93,848 86,895 57,550 
Linters, bales included in above 344,970 268,060 322,064 
Average gross weight of bales . 50,808 50,202 51,009 
Number of ginneries operated. . 27,587 27,577 28,702 


Based upon the above statement we figure that there 
is only about as much cotton held by farmers as there 
was held at this time last year and year before last, not- 
standing this season’s crop to be about 2,000,000 bales 
larger than the erop of last season, and about the same 
size as that of season before last, in which year prosperity 
was at high tide, particularly in the textile line. When 
the present price of cotton is compared with its value at 
this period one year ago and in 1907, it will be found that 
cotton is relatively cheap, as the following table proves: 


1908-09 1907-08 1906-07 
Actual growth, linters included .13,409,000 11,326,000 13,305,000 
Marketed prior to Sept. 1st ... 106,000 30,000 107,000 
Rm’ing to be marketed Sept. 1.13,303,000 11,296,000 13,198,000 
Amount marketed to date ....11,635,000 9,666,000 11,702,000 


Remaining on plantations .... 1,668,000 1,630,000 1,496,000 
Value of middling, New Orleans 91-4 10 3-4 10 11-16 


The world’s visible supply of American cotton, iow- 
ever, while larger than last year’s holdings—4,012,900 
against 3,242,000—is no larger than the amount on hand 
year before last, which was 4,024,000. In so far as stocks 
of last year at this time are concerned, they were xmple 
for the demand existing at that time, the panic being on 
and business entirely upset. 

At this moment conditions are gradually working back 
to normal, and it is our opinion that trade will be active 
in all countries, especially in the United States, and that 
more cotton, by about 500,000 bales, will be required dur- 
ing the balance of this season than was used the balance 
of last season. Therefore, the excess in the world’s visible 
supply of American cotton will soon disappear. The Sonth 
will probably hold firmly the remnant of this crop, which 
is of good grade and quality. 

At the present moment receipts are light and are apr 
to keep so for some time to come, especially if new rop 
prospects become less favorable. We have kept in lose 
touch with weather conditions during the past winter, and 
are aware of the fact that Texas has not Itad sufficient 
rain to permit of the best results. 

There has been less rain in Texas during the past 
winter than was the case two years ago when only about 
a half a crop was made in the State. Meanwhile the 
month of March has been almost free from rain west of 
the Mississippi River, and though some rain occurred in 
Texas the middle of the month, the average precipitation 
for the State could hardly be more than a half inch. 





REVIEWS. 





A fairly good start in crop preparations has been made 
in the East Gulf and South Atlantic States, but the rain- 
fall during March has been so excessive in that section, 
particularly in Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia, that farm 
work has been virtually suspended, and at the moment 
heavy rains are now falling throughout the eastern half 
of the cotton region which will retard planting operations 
in that territory all the more. 

As matters stand now it may be said that preparations 
are backward in Texas, Alabama, and the South Atlantic 
States, the only section having fairly good weather being 
the lower Mississippi Valley, but it will not be long before 
the weevil will be complained of in this latter district. 

As to the acreage, indications are that there will be 
no increase when the belt is taken as a whole, for while 
new land is being opened in west Texas, this will be offset 
by a reduction in Louisiana on account of the destruction 
inflicted by the weevil last year and because of farmers 
in others States having been schooled in the necessity of 
diversification, which is being realized as the only salva- 
tion of the South, especially since grain and provisions are 
selling at such high prices as to make it expensive to grow 
cotton. ; 

Under the cireumstances we think cotton is cheap and 
spinners will do well to continue buying and not depend 
upon the uncertainties attending the making of a new 
crop. 


COTTON YARN MARKET. 


The conditions are peculiar, the market is weak, and, 
taking into consideration the price of spot cotton, prices 
are lower relatively than they were a year ago during the 
panic. For instance on 16/2 ply skein, sales have been 
made as low as 15 cents, on the other hand sales of good 
quality have been made at 17 cents. On the 20/2 ply there 
have been some sales made as low as 17 cents, but only 
a few of them, and good orders have been booked at 1714 
cents to 18 cents during the past few days. 

Some of the agents have large stocks on hand and have 
been slaughtering them. The dealers have been quoting 
low prices also with the expectation of getting some of the 
mills to epthe to their ideas of price. 

The market is rapidly coming to a condition where it 
will compel a great many mills to curtail, and when prices 
advance, of course there will be a radical change, as they 
are now below the cost of production. Some mills which 
saw the situation early enough have taken orders to run 
them through for the next sixty days, and their wisdom in 
doing so is now apparent. 

We look for a better demand at low prices from now 
on. There is also a feeling in the North and the South 
that cotton must go lower, and with 9 cent cotton there 
will be some relief to the spinner, although yarns are sel- 
ling below a parity of 9 cent cotton. 

There has also been some low prices made by the mills 
quoting direct, and in their anxiety to get business they 
have gone back on the commission houses and have tried 
to do business direct. The consequence has been that in 
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some instances they have not only got the business, but 
they have made lower prices. It is simply a repetition of 
their endeavors in this direction a few months ago. 

On single warps the prices have been hammered down 
unmercifully and a great many mills have come into the 
market for work. Still these are no lower relatively than 
other sizes. 

On hosiery yarns the demand has been a little light. 
The weakness in price has been caused by the desire of 
Northern mills to take orders. When cotton was very much 
higher and conditions very much firmer the Eastern mills 
took orders commencing in May and running into October 
at prices, in some instance, lower than the Southern mills 
were holding for. The consequence was that they made 
the price on the market at that tite and prevented any 
advance. 


SOUTHERN SINGLE SKEINS. 


Macatee ccsesiessics cat —% @17% 
‘SOUTHERN TWO-PLY SKEINS. 


60s 
8-ply 8s upholste: 
4-ply 9s upholstery. 


” SOUTHERN SINGLE WARPS. 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


This market is not at all satisfactory, nor as good as 
was anticipated at the opening of the year. There is said 
to be, however, a steady call for spring hosiery in the 
jobbing houses and from retailers. Solid colored hosiery 
is mostly in demand, and for this there is a wide variety of 
colors of which retailers need to carry an unusual line 
to meet the needs of the trade, and for this reason are 
foreed to renew their stock quite often. There has been 
a marked change in the demand for solid black and tan of 
the staple qualities, but the disposition of consumers, both 
men and women, is to buy varieties that match ties or 
fabrics. There is a demand among jobbers for full fash- 
ioned hosiery of a staple character for spring and sum- 
mer sales. There has been a better demand for these goods 
in the higher priced lines. The fall lines of hosiery and 
underwear are still in little demand. 

The low price of yarn is disturbing knitters consider- 
ably, as it affects the sale of goods, and buyers are urging 
lower prices in consideration of the fact that yarns can 
be bought at lower values, with little consideration that 
many of the goods now being manufactured are made from 
yarn purchased at high prices. 


COTTON. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL STOCKS. 
Quotations by F. C. Abbott & Co., 


Charlotte, N, C. 


Bid Asked 


Aiken Mfg.Co..............75 
American Spinning...145 
aera | 
Arlin . wos 
Avon en. 

Augusta, G 

Bonnie 

Bloomfield.. 

Brandon Cot. Miil 
Brookside.. 
Capitol Cit 
Chadwick- 
Clara 


Mooresville, N. C 
Lumberton ... 
Mills Mfg. Co 
Modena Mills 
Mollohon .. 


Newberry .. 

Nakomis N. 

ye en Ist. 

Ozark 

Patterson 

Piedmont Mfg. “.. 

| eee 

Pell City. com... 

Peil City, pref.. 
Saxon 

Sibley, Ga 

Social! Circle 

Spartan Mills 
Springstein 
Statesville Ct. Miil..107 
Trenton. N.C 

Tryon, N. C... 
Tuscarora 
Tucapau,S. C 

Toxawa: 

Union Buffalo,ist pref... 
Union Buffalo, 2d prefi2y | 
Victor Mills,8.C 
Warren Mfg. Co. »prefl03 
Washington Mills......28 
Washington Mills men 
2 eee 
Wareshoa 

Whitney ...... 

Wiscassett . 
Woodside.. . 

W oodraft .... 
Williamston 


. pref. 3 
oskins Co... - 


160 
Chiquola Cot. Mills...130 
Cherokee Mfg. Co 
Converse ... 
Dallas Mfg. Go., ‘Sia. "95 
Dillon... 
Efird, N.C... J 
Elmira, eae 
Eagle & Phoenix 
0 eee 150 
Edenton,N. C. 
Exposition...... - 
Fairfield .. 
Florence, N. GC... 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 
Gaston 
Gainesville ... 
Gibson 
Graniteville, 
Gray Mfg Co 
Grendel .. 
Greenwood. 
Highland P: 
Hartsville. pref. 
Hartsville 


135 
Jno. P. King Mfg. my gs 
Lanaster, com 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SHARES. 


FALL RIVER MILLS. 
By H. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass. 


Bid Ask 


Merchants’ Mfg. Co 117% 
Mechanics’ Mi is — 
Narragansett Mills... se 
O-born Mills 

Parker Mills... 

R, Borden Mfg. Co. 

Seacornet Mi is 

Shove Mills.... 

Stafford Mills .. 

Stevens Mfg Co. 

Tecumseh Mills... 


Bid Ask 


American Linen Co... 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Mfg. Cu... 
Bourne Milis 
Cornell Mills 
Chace Mill 

Davol Milis..... 
Davis Mills 

Flint Mitls 
Granite Mills... 
Hargraves Mill: 
King Philip Mills. 


NEW BEDFORD MILLS 
By Sanford & Kelly, New Bedford, Mass. 
Bid Ask 

Acushnet Mills Nonquitt Spinning 
Bristol Mfz. Co.. Page Mfg.C - 
Butler Mil! 2 Potomska Mills 
City Mfg. C» Pierce Mfg. Co... 
Dastmouth Mig. Co. Soule Mill 


Gosnold Mills PRE Taber Mill 
Grinnell Mf | es Wameutta Mill..... 


Kilburn Mill Whitman Mills 
Manomet MIIUIs ..............135 


OTHER NEW ENGLAND MILLS. 


By Philip M. Tucker, 35 Congress St., Boston. 
Latest Previous Latest Previous 


MIR insite vetshtecisnisect 153 148 
Amoskeag “ 301 B04 
Androscoggin .. 185-156 155 
Arlington... 1 


Atlantic... Lawrence 


Lockwood 

Lyman ....... 
Massachusets..... ..... 
Monadnock Mills . 


nen Naumkeag... acegeat 
Dw' ght ne N. E. Cot. Yn. com.. 


Edward 3 Pepperell 
Hverett p Trem't 4 & Suffolk. 
Franklin 

Some cheap grades in balbriggan have been put on 
the market and buyers are taking these readily for quick 


delivery. There is a certain demand for light weight cot- 
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ton ribbed goods, but the supply available for shipment 
is a long way short in meeting requirements. 

The mild weather conditions have served to bring out 
a better call for light weight underwear supplies, but 
heavy weight fall underwear is dragging at the present 
time. Some of the Philadelphia hosiery mills are quite 
busy on gauze lines of women’s hosiery. 

The manufacturers about Utica, except those on women’s 
Swiss ribbed goods, are running slowly because of slack- 
ness in orders. They have not yet made any reduction in 
their operating force, because they expect heavy demands 
on short notice and want to be in a position to fill them, 
in view of the evident fact that there is a dearth of 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


While there has been a falling off in demand for cotton 
fabrics the undertone of the market continues firm and very 
favorable. Slight concessions have been made on prints to 
stimulate business, but finer counts hold firm with demand 
exceeding supply and contracts placed for late summer and 
early fall deliveries. A canvass among Boston and New 
York commission houses has established to the writer, be- 
yond a question of doubt, that the cotton fabric market is 
on a better basis than for nearly two years. Textile ma- 
chinery men report a satisfactory business. 

One of the most prominent commission men in Boston 
stated to the writer that he believes there is nothing but 
prosperity for cotton mills for the next three or four years. 
It is his opinion that there has been a thorough house-clean- 
ing during the last eighteen months and unsalabie fabrics 
that have been hanging over the market for a number of 
years, have been disposed of and are now in the hands of 
the consumers. Economies have been put into practice and 
manufacturing costs ee ae all around. 

A Maine cotton mill has reduced its manufacturing costs, 
on a staple line of fine goods, exceeding 15 per ecent., 
while a Fall River superintendent has cut down his cost of 
manufacturing 22 per cent. compared with 1907. Through- 
out the New England states there has been greater economy 
and closer figuring of manufacturing costs than for many 
years which has done more to re-establish prosperity in the 
textile trade than any other develoyment. Unquest**nably 
this readjustment of manufacturing conditions was the pri- 
mary reason why the textile industry was the first of the 
fundamental industries to free itself from general industrial 
depression and regain its economie equilibrium. 

During the past six weeks the demand for fabries for 
export has been confined to a particular brand of drills and 
several standard sheetings. The South American trade has 
bid several times for large lots of three-yard and 3.50 sheet- 
ings, but manufacturers have been unwilling to sell at their 
bid price. It is understood that a question of whether the 
discount shall be three or two per cent. off stands between a 
sale of six thousand bales of standard sheetings for the Red 
Sea trade. China has purchased 9,000 bales of three-yard, 
and 5,000 bales of 3.25 sheetings this month and are inter- 
ested in about the same quantity for early April delivery. 

The home market is just between seasons. Active buying 
for the spring has ceased and a feeling prevails that until 
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manufactured stock. The demand among these mills for 
sweater coats and sweaters continues good. One mill is 
reported as increasing its output of sweater coats, while it 
is estimated that two-thirds of the production of the mills 
at Little Falls, all of which are busy, is sweaters. 

Knitting manufacturers are very much concerned in 
regard to the tariff that is being discussed in Congress, 
and it is declared that any reduction in the present tariff 
rate would naturally have to be met by lowering the Amer- 
ican standard of wages, or by driving manufacturers en- 
tirely out of the field for medium and the better grade of 
goods. 


The Textile Mill Situation in New England and the South. | 


after the tariff schedule is arranged there will be only hand 
to mouth buying. Converters are buying in this way and 
there is little probability of a change of policy for the 
present. A large number of fine goods mills are sold into 
the summer and early fall months at prices that will show 
a satisfactory profit. There has been a slight easing off in 
narrow fabries, while Fall River prints have sagged slightly. 
Ginghams and ticks are sold into late spring delivery and 
prices hold at best with a steady demand from the western 
states. 

The market for cotton yarns continues very unsatis- 
factory to both spinner and consumer. Weaving yarns are 
heavy and there is great irregularity in the finer counts of 
skein yarns, 40s being quoted at 23 cents and 50s at 28 
eents. There is a great deal of complaint regarding the 
quality of yarns being delivered which has done much to 
keep the yarn market irregular. There is little curtailment 
going on, so spinners fear an unsatisfactory market for some 
months to come. Weavers expect lower prices on carded 
varns and staple counts before July 1. 

Textile machinery makers report a very much improved 
demand for weaving machinery among the southern trade 
and are generally sold ahead two to three months. Looms 
seem to be in urgent request and prices have stiffened ma- 
terially since the first of March. Spinning machinery is 
quiet, although large orders have been placed for fall de- 
livery. Draper Co., and Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
are operating full time. 

Cotton mill stocks continue to advance in price with de- 
mand unsatisfied. Every Boston broker that handles textile 
securities has a large number of orders to buy such stocks as 
Bates, Androscoggin, Pacifie and Massachusetts at almost 
any price, but the fact is, there are no stocks on the market 
and a bid of 5 to 10 points above the last sale does not 
bring out any stocks. Pacifie sells higher at every sale and 
is now quoted at $3,350 per share. Other gilt edge stocks 
are selling at the highest prices ever quoted and unless divi- 
dends are increased there will be much disappointment 
among those who have purchased these stocks on an income 
basis of from 314 to 4% per cent.. A manufacturing stock 
should net at least 5 per’ cent. on the money invested. Fall 
River and New Bedford stocks hold firm at best prices. 

SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

The situation affecting Southern yarn mills for the 

month past has been very unsatisfactory. The hoped-for 
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business boom following the opening of the new year has 
not materialized, in fact for eighteen months or more the 
hard yarn business has been seriously demoralized. Dur- 
ing the months of November and December there was a 
slight boost in market quotations, but since the first of the 
year business has been dull, and the markets in a bad 
state of demoralization. Operations have been on a hand- 
to-mouth basis and all lines of business unsettled. Hard 
yarn mills have suffered to a more serious extent than 
soft yarn and cloth mills, but in no line of the textile 
industry has business been anything like normal. 

Recently the Southern “Hard Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion” met in Charlotte and appointed a committee to act 
on the matter of curtailment of production. In the opin- 
ion of spinners present at this meeting, by this means only 
ean business be restored to a normal basis. An agreement 
was drawn up by this committee binding mills, under a 
forfeit of $100 per thousand spindles, to curtail, commen- 
cing March Ist, for three months. An inspector was to 
have been appointed to visit the mills represented in the 
associations to see that the agreement was being rigidly 
enforced. Curtailment to the extent of 33% per cent. was 
to have been ordered. 

Later, however, after consulting with legal advisers, 
this committee, of its own accord, decided to drop this 
plan of effecting curtailment, realizing that such an agree- 
ment might be in violation of the Sherman anti-trust laws. 
Accordingly the members of the association were informed 
that the agreement was not to be followed out. In place, 
each member of the association was heartily advised to 
curtail, it being urged that by this means only can the 
markets be restored to a normal basis. Thus the matter 
stands to-day. The association believes curtailment alone 
ean effect the much desired remedies for a bad situation, 
and a large part of the spinners represented in the associa- 
tion are following this plan. Secretary T. W. Crews is 
of the opinion that the yarn men, realizing fully the 
gravity of the situation, wiil curtail. He states that he has 
received many letters from spinners who announce their 
intention to act thus, and gives this letter from a promi- 
nent spinner, as a sample of the many received: “Our 
people have decided to curtail production. We will be- 
gin this week. We have decided on this policy independent 
of the action of other mills. We hope that all the hard 
yarn spinners will see the necessity of curtailment and 
will, of their own motion, decide to do so. For the present 
we shall run only enough to take care of deliveries on 
orders, and if the market does not improve we see nothing 
short of a final shut down.” 

A few of the Southern mills are sold ahead and can not 
curtail. But, in the opinion of Mr. Crews and others con- 
versant with the general feeling, the majority will adopt 
the curtailment plan. “I believe the Southern mills will 
do their part in restoring prices,” said Mr. Crews when 
asked for a statement, “and if the North will help us the 
business will get better. It is my opinion that the yarn 
men of the South will voluntarily curtail at least 33% per 
cent.” 

There are some mill men who predict a general shut-down 
unless conditions improve during the next month or so, 
though it seems to be the general belief that curtailment 
of one-third of production will result in dissipating the 
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present accumulation of stock, and force an upshoot in 

prices to a living basis. 
The prevailing opinion of spinners in the South is that 

the Northern association should join with the Southern 


association in bringing about the desired results. The 
North has not done its part in the fight, and it is believed 
with general co-operation in the curtailment movement a 
remedy may be effected. Unless this is done it is likely 
‘the mills will be forced to shut down, as some have already 
done. Secretary T. W. Crews sent out this statement, un- 
der date of March 20, to members of the “Hard Yarn 
Spinners’ Association,’ which is self-explanatory: 

“T have been advised by mills representing 475,000 
spindles that they will curtail production at least 33% per 
cent. during three months, commencing March Ist. A 
number of these mills inform me that they are only run- 
ning on half-time, and, unless there is an early improve- 
ment in prices, they will stop producing yarns entirely. 
I have also been advised by mills representing 117,000 
spindles that they are running on orders and are not in 
position to curtail. They will not accept orders at present 
prices, and, as soon as present orders are completed, they 
will curtail production. Curtailment and refusal to accept 
prices now being offered are the only means by which the 
spinners can restore prices to a living basis. That they can 
assist in relieving the present depression by operating their 
mills along the above lines is absolutely beyond question.” 

It is nothing short of remarkable that in the face of 
the most unfavorable market conditions perhaps ever 
experienced in the yarn business, and despite a general 
apathetic state of affairs all along textile lines, there is 
no let up whatever in new mill construction work. The 
panic of the last year will be remembered for the shrink- 
age in this respect. Fewer new mills were established in 
1908 than for many years previous. Many contemplated 
improvements at the first of last year went over. To-day 
in all parts of the South there is unusual activity in the 
work of improving and enlarging mill properties. Changes 
planned last year are being put into effect now. New 
machinery is being installed, additions made to plants, and 
in many eases mill capitalization is being greatly increased. 
Seareely ever before was there a period when more new 
mills were springing into existence. A large number of 
new mills have been chartered during the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March, and others are under contem- 
plation. Por example, in North Carolina during the past 
ten days two of the largest mills in the South have been 
put under way; one at Durham, by the Erwin and Duke 
interests, and another at Marion. The Durham mill, when 
completed, will be equipped with 50,000 spindles and will 
be capitalized at over one million dollars. This one in- 
stance is cited merely to show that, although the markets 
are woefully demoralized, capitalists of the South appear 
to have an abiding faith in the future of the industry, 
and are willing to invest their funds, believing that the 
present depression can not last long. 

One of the demoralizing influences has been the doubt 
as to what kind of tariff legislation will be passed by Con- 
gress. At a recent meeting in Atlanta the cotton manu- 
facturers placed themselves on record, in no uncertain 
terms, on the tariff question, and the action of the present 
Congress is awaited with interest. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND TRADE NOTES 


“ROTO” BOILER TUBE CLEANERS. 


Economy of fuel, all day and every day, throughout 
the year is the practical demand on the steam plant. 
Boiler users are interested in this “all year” economy rather 
than in the test performance when the boilers are new. 

For fuel economy, there must be efficient absorption of 
heat by the steaming water. If the heat surfaces of the 
boiler are seale coated, much of the money paid for coal 
is lost in unabsorbed heat passing up the stack. Boiler 
Even a thin layer of 


seale is highly resistant to heat. 
seale on the tube surfaces retains bubbles of vapor which 
still further blanket the water from the hot 
greatly reduce the steaming capacity and fuel economy of 


and 


gases, 


the boilers. 


that the cleaners offered are durable and harmless to the 
tubes, while they are very effective in removing seale and 
reducing the coal bill. 

These tube cleaners are of the rotary type and consist 
of a very powerful, high speed rotary motors, driving 
hardened steel seaie removing tools which are of different 
construction for water tube and fire tube boilers. This ro- 
tary type of cleaner does not hammer and ean not injure 
the boiler tubes. 

Figure 1 shows a standard Roto air driven cleaner 
equipped with a heavy scale head at work in a water tube 
boiler. The air or steam pressure required is very low and 
safe while the speed and power obtainable are far greater 
than possible with the older water driven or turbine tube 








Fig. 1. 


To make steam cheaply and get full power from the 
boilers, the tubes must be kept clean, allowing actual con- 
tact of the water with a clean and polished metallie surface 
of the boiler tubes. 

Following, is a brief description of a new boiler tube 
cleaner which is claimed to be far in advance of older de- 
vices in effectiveness, speed, durability and ease of handling. 
These new tube cleaners will be exhibited at the textile 
machinery exhibition in Boston April 26th to May Ist, 
where their use and construction will be fully shown to ali 


interested. 


The makers of this device— The Roto Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn.—offer unusual opportunities for free trials to 
demonstrate the value of their cleaners in reducing the cost 
of steam production. On request, they will send cleaners 
on trial, and an engineer to co-operate with the engineers 
of the plant in selecting, by actual tube cleaning in their 
boilers, the cutter heads and tools best suited to their con- 
ditions. The machines and engineer are furnished for such 
trials, free of cost to the user, and the trials ean be extended 
to prove to the entire satisfaction of the plant engineers 


cleaners. When steam is used provision is made for keep- 
ing the boiler tubes cool and free from expansion. 

Figure 2 shows the double bearing type of motor used 
for smaller size tubes and for bent tubes. The cross sec- 
tional view shows the very simple construction of the motor, 
and the means whereby great speed, power and durability 
are obtained in a motor of very small external diameter 
allowing the entire device to pass through the boiler tube 
on the end of a flexible hose supplying the motive power. 
The cleaner can be used in all types of boilers and in all 
locations without any rigging or special structure. 


Fig. 3. 


Figure 3 shows a light seale or polishing head carrying 
a large number of toothed cutters held against the scale 
by the centrifugal foree resulting from the high rotative 
speed, often exceeding 6,000 revoluticns per minute. 





AN EXPANSION PULLEY. 


The Taylor & Fenn Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
has placed on the market an expansion pulley that is de- 
signed so that the parts are interchangeable, and by man- 
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ufacturing these pulleys in quantities a high grade pulley 
is produced at a low cost. 

There is a large field for these pulleys. 
more machines are run in conjunction, the cloth passing 
directly from one machine to another, it is important to 
regulate the speed of these machines so that there may be 
a uniform tension on the cloth. This result is best ob- 
tained by driving the machines by expansion pulleys. By 
adjusting these pulleys to the proper diameter the correct 
speed may be obtained. 

The rim of this expansion pulley is made up of seg- 
ments cast to the arms. The arms sliding in guides in the 
center are adjustable for different diameters by means of 
serews which are operated by the hand wheel to which they 
are connected by bevel gears. This hand wheel may be 
locked in any desired position by means of a binding 
screw, thus preventing any change of adjustment. 


Where two or 














cal 





EXPANSION PULLEY. 


In the manufacture of these pulleys great care is taken 
to insure the absolute interchangeability of the parts, thus 
decreasing the cost of production and making it possible 
to replace at once any parts which might be broken. By 
means of interchangeable bushings any size bore up to 
43/,”" may be obtained. 

These pulleys are regularly manufactured in four diam- 
eters, each side having an adjustment in diameter of four 
inches and a standard width of face of six inches. The 
sizes are 18”-22”, 23”-27”, 28”-32” and 32”-36”". The 
18”-22” size has four arms and the other sizes six. 

There are a large number of these pulleys in use among 
the textile mills and their popularity is constantly inereas- 


ing. 


MOLDING MACHINES. 

The H. B. Smith Machine Co., of Smithville, N. J., 
has been building molding machines for more than sixty 
years, some of its patents dating as early as 1847 and 
1852. 

H. B. Smith the founder of the business, was conceded 
to be the first to cast the frames whole for molding ma- 
chines, and the company has followed his example ever 
since because it makes rigid frames with no joints to get 
loose. 

The early machines were designed for working soft 
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woods which were used when Michigan supplied the bulk 
of white pine, but within the last ten years it has redesigned 
all of its molders, and have brought out an extra heavy line 
for working hard woods. 

The eight-inch molder herewith illustrated is a new 
machine of substantial design, but not of its extra heavy 
pattern. It is a heavy machine, however, and is very 
strongly driven. It may be described as follows: 





Heavy OvutTsipE MOULDING MACHINE. 

The table is adjustably gibbed to the frame and adjusts 
up and down by a single serew which rests on ball bearings 
and is adjusted by a winch from the front. The cutter 
spindles are all made of Ingh carbon steel, carefully turned 
and ground to fit the bearings. The headstoecks of the 
upper and under heads have longitudinal adjustment, and 
the vertical heads or spindles have vertical, lateral and 
angular adjustments. The feed mechanism is composed of 
two upper feed rolls, driven and expansively geared so as 
to drive in any position of the table. The under head, 
besides having a horizontal adjustment and being removable 
from the spindle, has an adjustment to regulate the amount 


of cut. 


SPRING BOTTOM DUCK BASKETS. 


We illustrate herewith the spring bottom duck basket 
manufactured by Morris & Company, Groveville, N. J., 
which is extensively used in cotton, silk and woolen mills 
and is handled by all mill finding houses. The frame is a 





Duck BASKET. 


very important part of the basket; it is made of high-grade, 
round spring steel, and different sizes are used for various 
sizes of the baskets. This steel will not break, and it takes 
a severe blow to bend it. The connections are made with 
seamless steel tubes, thus bracing the frame in all directions. 
The bottom is formed of iron bands securely fastened to 
the frame. The covering is made of cotton duck. 


TREATMENT OF WASTE. 

Cotton spinners are fully alive to the benefits that arise 
from economical working, and it does not seem necessary 
to remind them not to overlook the pecuniary advantages 
to be derived from a careful distribution or disposal of the 
waste made in their mills. In the various processes of 
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be turned to profitable account. 

The waste given off at the different stages varies in qual- 
ity, and is usually classified as follows: 

Blowing room waste or droppings, which is practically 
valueless. 

Carded or soft waste, which can be used again with the 
new cotton, without special treatment. 

Spinning room waste, which, on account of its twisted 
condition, must be put through special machinery. 

Roving and clearer waste. 


Roving and clearer waste has been the most difficult for 

the spinner to deal with. Although of good quality, this 
waste has undergone a slight twisting, and is not in a fit 
condition for mixing with the card and draw frame waste; 
nevertheless, it is much too good -to go with that from the 
spinning room. 

It has been a common practice to pass this material 
through the seutcher along with the opened cotton, but on 
account of its stringy condition the twisted portions are 
liable to make their appearance in the subsequent pro- 
cesses. Some spinners have employed a hard waste break- 
ing-up machine, such as is used for spinning room waste, 
oftentimes with indifferent results, which have led them to 
discontinue using up this kind of waste. 

The accompanying illustration shows a waste machine 
with pedal feed, long lattice feeder, and cage and roller 
for delivering the material into a movable receptacle. This 
machine is capable of modification in details to suit special 
wants and fit special conditions. 

It is claimed that the operation of this machine neither 
spoils the evenness of the cotton nor weakens the yarn. 
The material is treated gently on entering the machine and 
this assists the opening operation in contrast to the effect 
of striking direct by the main cylinder, which, as expe- 
rience has proved, is far too severe. This gentle pulling or 
plucking, which takes place before the cotton encounters 
the opening cylinder, is effected by the aid of a small cyl- 
inder covered with a special kind of clothing. 

The waste is fed to the machine on an ordinary travel- 
ling lattice, and is drawn to the small cylinder by a pair of 
feed rollers. The surface speed of the former is much 
greater than that of the feed rollers, and as it revolves the 
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preparing and spinning cotton there is an unavoidable dis- 
charge of fibrous material, which, if properly treated, can 
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teeth of the clothing catch and pull the cotton in such a 
manner as to cause it to be carried round in short lengths. 
On its way, the material is transferred from the small to 
the large cylinder by the aid of a knife-edged guide-plate. 
It is then opened, the twist taken out, and delivered in a 
loose state in various ways, to suit the requirements of the 
blowing room. To prevent damage arising from hard sub- 
stances foreign to the waste getting into the machine, the 
feed arrangement is provided with a reversing motion, 
which can be brought into action very quickly by the at- 
tendant simply pulling over a lever on the left side of the 
machine. 





A BALL WARPER. 


The accompanying illustration gives a perspective view 
of an improved ball warper made by the Globe Machine 
and Foundry Co., Frankford, Philadelphia. 

The machine in its entirety consists of three parts, 

(1) The creel for holding the bobbins. 

(2) The measuring device, and 

(3) The winding mechanism. 

The creel is of the V-type shape, with a direct pull, the 
thread of each bobbin being in turn passed separately 
through a detector wire, loosely pivoted on an upright piece 
of the creel and which forms one terminal of the circuit 
of the electrical stop motion, the detector wire being ar- 
ranged on the upright piece so as not to interfere with 
any movement of each other. Situated just behind this up- 
right piece is a contact strip, which forms the other termi- 
nal for the electric circuit, so that when a detector wire 
swings down on its pivot, it forms a contact with the strip 
and thus completes the circuit with the consequent releas- 
ing of the levers and the shifting of the belt. © 

The section of ends, as coming from the creel, in turn 
passes through a guide reed, over and under several guide 
rollers, through the lease reed and in turn to the measuring’ 
device, as situated some distance away in front of the 
warper. This device is carried on a pedestal and is 
equipped with two dials, viz., a large dial for measuring 
the total length of warp put on the shell (beam for holding 
the ball warp) and a small dial for measuring the length of 
a cut. The large dial is made to indicate up to 24,000 yards, 
although as a rule only up to 10,000 to 12,000 yards are 
used, the smaller dial being made to measure up to 1,000 
yards. Either dial can be set to any number of yards 
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below numbers quoted, to suit the amount of yarn desired 
to be put on the shell or desired number of yards in cut. 
Two leases are taken between each cut. Both dials are 
connected with the electric stop motion of the warper as 
well as with a bell. When the bell rings and machine 
stops, it indicates that either a cut has been wound on and 
leases have to be taken, or that the desired length of warp 
has been wound on the shell’ and that the latter is to be 
doffed. When, however, the warper stops minus bell ring- 
ing, it then indicates to the operator that a thread has 
been broken in the creel or betwen the guide rolls, ¢. e., 
previously to the thread coming near the lease rod. 

The warp is wound on the shell by a direct drive in- 
stead of by friction roller drive, as done in machines of 
former construction. This does away with all chafing or 
roughening of the yarn due to slippage of the friction 
roller, as well as squeezing out of layers at the ends of 
the ball due to the necessary pressure on the friction roller. 
It also preserves the elasticity of the yarn. 

The speed changing device is automatic in its operation, 
the speed being governed by the size of the ball wound. 
It is accomplished by the differential motion, producing a 
uniform speed of yarn from creel to shell, all the time, 
no matter what the size of the ball on the shell. 

The speed of the machine is from 50 to 60 yards per 
minute. 


DYEING AND CLEANING OF TEXTILE Fasrics. This is 
the title of a hand book for the amateur and professional, 
by F. A. Owen, based partly on notes of H. C. Standage, 
and published by John Wiley & Sons, New York. The 
different processes of dyeing and cleaning are classified 
as much as possible. Directions for dyeing occupy the 
first part of the book, while cleaning and re-dyeing are 
treated afterward. A fairly complete account of all of 
the ordinary processes practiced in the art of dyeing is 





in common use. The price of the book is $2, and can be 
procured of the Corton PusuiisHinG Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Water Fiurers. This is the subject of a short treatise 
published by Hungerford & Terry, Philadelphia, relating 
to systems of filtration, in which manufacturers are more 
or less interested and especially those operating dyeing es- 
tablishments and bleacheries. 


Corton Minu Mar or NortH snp Sour CaARoLina. 
This is the title of a map published by E. H. Anschutz, 
Charlotte, N. C., showing the counties, county seats and 
only such erties, towns and villages where cotton mills are 
located, each mill being designated by a solid square, which 
squares are numbered and referred to in an index with a 
key number giving name of the mill, ete., with the number 
of spindles and consumption per year. The map also 
shows the exact locatidn of all hydro-electric power plants, 
both in operation and proposed. It has been designed to 
show the things that are needed by the mill owner and 
operator, cotton broker, cotton buyer, mill and electrical 
supply men, and their travelling representatives, and all 
dealers in cotton products and machinery. The map is 
published as a wall map, 46x70 inches mounted on muslin, 
or as a pocket map 20x30 inches, folded into a convenient 
size, with leather cover. 


TExTILE DEPARTMENT, A. & M. Cotiecz, West Raleigh, 
N. C. We are in receipt of a folder giving the courses 
of instruction in this institution, pertaining to the manu- 
facture of cotton. There are seven courses given by this 
school so arranged as to meet the needs of all students. 
Information can be obtained by addressing the principal, 
Thos. Nelson. 

CasseLLa Cotor Co., New York. The Boston office of 
this company has been moved to 39 Oliver street. The 
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new quarters make more than double the floor space hereto- 
fore oceupied, which additional room has been found nec- 
essary to accommodate the needs of the company and its 
customers. 


Stewart & Sons, Philadelphia, This firm has. moved its 
place of business to Jasper and Orleans street, this city. 


THE AMERICAN MOISTENING Co., Boston, Mass., report 
a large inerease in business dating from January 1, 1909, 
having received orders from 34 distinet companies for their 
humidifying apparatus. 


“Fear Nor to Sow.” This is the title of a neat, com- 
bined calendar and blotter issued by the Geo. H. Gibson 
Company, advertising engineers, Tribune Building, New 
York City. They advise manufacturers of engineering sup- 
plies and equipment to prepare the way for large sales 
during the resumption of business by means of intelligently 
directed, educational publicity. 

TURBINE FoR TextTILE Mitt. The purehase of a 750 
K.W., two-phase, 30-cyele, 440-volt turbo-generator set by 
the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., is but an indieation of 
the satisfaction which electrical apparatus has given in 
their textile mill. For some years Westinghouse induction 
motors have been installed throughout the mill to drive the 
various machines with a total capacity of 900 horse-power, 
and have given eminent satisfaction. Recently the com- 
pany decided to install additional generating capacity and 
purchased a turbine from The Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany designed for 150 pounds steam pressure with 50 de- 
grees superheat and 28 inches vacuum. This turbine unit 
is now being built at the Westinghouse shops, East Pitts- 


burg. 


THE Evreka Fire Hose MANUFACTURING ComPaANny, 15 
Barclay street, New York, has been at work for a number 
of years in perfecting what they recently placed on the 
market in their Eureka solid woven cotton belting, intended 
for both transmission and conveying. It is woven under 
an immense tension in one solid body, and, therefore, has 
no plies to separate. A natural tendency of the belt in 
work is to form itself into a coil which in service adheres 
to the pulley and makes a powerful drive. The texture 
of the belt allows of the escape of air between the pulley 
and the belt. : 


SoLusBLe Orns, ALIZARINE ASSISTANT, TURKEY Rep OILS, 
of different percentage for use in finishing, dyeing, printing, 
ete., as well as for sizing and finishing compounds for tex- 
tile goods of every description ean be obtained of the Ara- 
bol Manufacturing Company, New York. By equipment and 
menagement this company is weil prepared to meet any 
demands. It is up-to-date in methods and products and has 
the reputation of turning out reliable and uniform goods. 


Muratt & Company, New York City. This company 
has been awarded the contract for remodelling and enlarging 
the water-power plant on the Peconic River, at Tower 
Mills, L. I. New turbines of the vertical shaft type will 
replace the old water wheels now in use and an additional 
unit of the same general design will be installed. 


Tue Economic History oF THE Unitep States. This 
is the title of a book that rehearses the political and in- 
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dustrial efforts of a virile and energetic people who have 
appropriated and developed the wonderful resources of a 
new continent toward a realization of ideals of liberty and 
government. The author—Ernest L. Bogart, of Princeton 
University,—has presented the purpose of this book in a 
remarkably clear and comprehensible manner from the 
standpoint of an instructor thoroughly familiar with the 
various phases of his subject. The colonial development of 
the great opportunities of the country, and the economic 
integration and industrial organization of the producing en- 
ergies of the nation are discussed so lucidly that none can 
fail of comprehending their purport, and beneficial influence 
upon the character of those most affected. It is a book 
that the general reader of current political and industrial 
news should possess and be familiar with, as helpful to an 
intelligible understanding of transpiring events. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. Price $1.75) 


Huncerrorp & Terry, Philadelphia, Pa. This firm of 
filter manufacturers reports a number of large orders in 
the water purification line during the last few months. 
These installations range in capacity from two and one- 
half million gallens per day of the grav‘ty type down to 
one hundred thousand gallons per day of ‘the pressure 
type. Among the more noteworthy can be named those at 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C., which are 
installing a 1,300,000-gallon filter plant for their new bleach- 
ery; the Durham Hosiery Mills No. 1, Durham, N. C., which 
have installed a pressure plant ot 200,000 gallons daily 
capacity, and a second order from the Durham Hosiery 
Mills for their No. 3 mill at High Point, N. C.; the Mel- 
ville Woolen Co., Fredericksburg, Va., and the Dan River 
Power & Mfg. Co., Danville, Va. 

Inefficient filter plants installed in various parts of the 
South have been responsible for the belief that Southern 
waters are not suitable for the textile industry. The suc- 
cesses which the mills employing Hungerford & Terry fil- 
ters have made indicate that all that Southern waters need 
is efficient filtration to give the best kind of results in the 
textile trade. 

Messrs. Hungerford & Terry are prepared to give the 
most rigid guarantee with all of their installations. They 
also manufacture in addition to filters, water softeners and 
plants for tke removal of iron from water. 


CoaL AND ASHES HANDLING MACHINERY IN POWER 
Puants. The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
issued its catalogue 32A illustrating its coal and ashes 
handling machinery for power plants, fully illustrated. This 
conveying machinery is applicable to almost every con- 
ceivable purpose where it is necessary to handle products 
to any distance or of considerable weight. These mechan- 
ical appliances can be used for handling coal to the bins 
and boilers; carrying ashes from the boilers to some place 
of deposit; loading barges and vessels, ete. 


J. E. LonerGan Co., 211-213 Race street, Philadelphia. 
This company has been ineorporated with a paid in capital 
of $200,000. John E. Lonergan is president,, M. A. Hudson 
vice-president, H. S. Whitney secretary, and W. E. Crofton 
treasurer. H. S. Whitney and M. A. Hudson were con- 
nected for many years at New York and Chicago with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, and their affiliated companies; 
the Asheroft Mfg. Co.; The Consolidated Safety Calve Co.; 
The Hayden & Derby Mfg. Co., and the Hancock Inspirator 
Co. This company manufacturers steam goods specialties 
of all kinds. 











